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Parents: How are YOU doing at School? 


There are always timely answers to the problems 
of parenthood wm this three-year-old, fast-moving 
parent-written, practical newsletter 


You have to keep up with your 
youngsters these days unless 
you want them to get away 
from you. 


This means keeping up with 
the constantly changing ways 
of directing their response to 
home and school interests, dis- 
cipline and demands, and 
knowing how to deal with in- 
fluences BEFORE they get 
your children “off base.” 


There ARE ways to handle 
parent-child-teacher-pastor re- 
lationships. There ARE ways 
to balance “outside” interests 
—television, books, movies, 
athletics, ete.—with the seri- 
ous business of LEARNING 
at home and in school. 


Today’s Parents, a fast-mov- 
ing, easily-read, parent-written 
newsletter packs a dozen or 
more ideas that work into 
every issue. high-flown 


theory, no “expert” opinions 
and NOT a digest . . just the 
practical experience of parents 
like you who are successfully 
solving problems like those 
you are trying to solve. 


Today’s Parents is helping 
thousands of mothers and 
fathers score “straight A’s” in 
helping themselves and their 
children to greater happiness 
now and in the future. It can 
help you, too! 


Single subscriptions are $1.00 
a year, sent directly to your 
home. A special BULK rate of 
30 cents a year is available 
TO PASTORS who want to 
join scores of others in send- 
ing this truly modern service 
to the parents of all of their 
grade school children. Order 
Today’s Parents today, or 
write for further information 
and sample copies. 


TODAY'S PARENTS 


published six times during the school year by 


Saint Joseph’s College Foundation 
COLLEGEVILLE, INDIANA 
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Here’s the guide book parents hav 
wanted for years . . . yours no 
FREE with your new subscriptio 
to The Family Digest. 


This handsome 212-page volu 
helps parents by providing effe 
tive methods of unfolding the pe 
tinent facts of sex to their childre 
—from the time at which they fir 
ask about birth until they ag 
ready for marriage. 


In its 18 chapters more than 
dozen outstanding authorities gi 
generously of their experience a 
success in teaching the Christi 
aspect of sex to young people. 


This new $1.50 book is our gi 
to you as a new subscriber to TI 
Family Digest ... the growi 
national family magazine which 
specially edited each month 
bring many hours of wholeso 
reading enjoyment to all membe 
of the family. 


Send Today! 


AKE MONEY WRITING 


short paragraphs! 


vou don’t have to be a trained 
huthor to make money writing. 
jundreds now making money 
bvery day on short paragraphs. I 
ell you what to write, where and 
10w to sell; and supply big list of 
ditors who buy from beginners. 
ots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. 
o tedious study. Write to sell, 
ight away. Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT, 


7464 Clark St., Dept. 3-X, 
Chicago 26, Il. 
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Facts Family Life 


A report based on a fact-finding trip 
through 100 U.S. Dioceses 


Condensed from 
The Ave Maria 


HIS article 
will 
tempt to 

present facts,“ 
not opinions, 
based on a tour 


into 100 dioceses 
in the U.S. to 
study family life at first hand. 
These facts reveal two infections: 


secularization — or life without 
God — and imitation — or con- 
formity. 


It is a fact that in our nation we 
succeed in almost everything but 
family life. We are the greatest 
successes in industry, farming, ef- 
ficiency, and technology, but the 
greatest failure in the world in 
family life. Three million people 
marry annually in the U.S., but 
800,000 divorce during that same 
period—over 2,000 a day and di- 


Msgr. DeBlanc is Director of The Fam- 
ily Life Bureau of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference and an Associate Ed- 
itor of The Family Digest. 


Msgr. Irving A. DeBlanc 


vorce breeds di- 
vorce. 

A survey 
showed that half 
our Catholic lay- 
4 ¢men disagree 
(with the doc- 
trine denying di- 
vorce. Americans 
divorce for trivial reasons because 
they marry for trivial reasons. 
Marriage is a sort of vaccination; 
with some it takes, with some it 
doesn’t. Since divorce ‘has been 
legalized in all 48 states no mar- 
ried person is safe. No one is cer- 
tain he or she is not being en- 
snared into some romantic net. 
One city in Texas records eight 
divorces for every ten marriages. 
In a Western state 25% of those 
who applied for a marriage license 
did not use it. Was it because they 
had to wait five days? 


In a_highly-reputed Montana 
city it was thought the average 
number of divorces was equiva- 
lent to the national average, one 


The Ave Maria (June 23, '56), Ave Maria 
Press; Notre Dame, Ind. 3 
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in four. The courthouse there dis- 
closed a shocking one in every 2.6 
marriages. In one of the most 
€atholic cities of the country, it 
was an appalling one in four mar- 
riages. 


The American Medical Associa- 
tion estimates one abortion in 
every ten conceptions. Americans 
average four million babies a year. 
The number of abortions makes 
war fatalities look insignificant. 


There are a known 700 birth 
control clinics in the country, 
most sponsored by the Planned 
Parenthood Association and cer- 
tain large companies. Birth con- 
trol is almost a new stanza in our 
National Anthem. We are free! 
We are now budgeting everything 
in the U.S.A., even children. One 
of the leaders in India complained 
recently, “We asked you in the 
States to send us bread, but you 
sent us a Stone.” (Abraham Stone, 
a planned parenthooder.) 


Surveys indicate that possibly 
50% of the marriages in the U.S. 
are guilty of infidelity. 

Fortune magazine recently gave 
figures showing that 69% of the 
Catholic women polled wanted 
contraceptive know-how. 

The desire for emotional secur- 
ity in a lonesome world is an im- 
pelling one. Neighbors can no 
longer be depended upon and 
may not even exist. Brothers and 
sisters often no longer have com- 
mon ground for social life. Mar- 
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riage is now the main institution 
through which happiness is to be 
sought and found or sought and 
lost. Young people depend on a 
single individual for satisfaction 
of their need for emotional secur- 
ity. 

It is a fact that approximately 
twenty million women are work- 
ing outside the home, about one- 
third of our working force. Women 
in the U.S. are better off than any 
other, yet they seem to be more 
miserable than any. It is now al- 
most taken for granted that young 
married women work until their 
children come and many continue 
even after. Because of woman’s 
economic independence, men are 
often feminized. Women are mas- 
culinized. 


We once heard talk of the 
emancipation of women. Now we 
need to hear more about the 
emancipation of man. Women 
must remain feminine or they lose 
equality with man. In the present 
pattern of living they commit 
themselves to work, not only be- 
cause of the lure of luxuries, but 
also because of economic secur- 
ity. The standard of living is set 
by families who have no children 
or only a few. It is almost impos- 
sible for young couples or large 
families to meet that standard. 
Forty per cent of the forty-one 
million families surveyed in 1952 
had no children under 18 years 
of age. These are the fam- 
ilies setting the pace and stan- 
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dards. It is statistically true 
“the larger the family the smaller 
the income.” Some areas are com- 
plaining that banks refuse credit 
to families with four or more ehil- 
dren. 


It is a fact that housing our 
families continues to be a nation- 
al problem. In one city of 3,500,- 
000 people about 700 blocks, con- 
taining over 200,000 people, are 
so far gone they must be flatten- 
ed. It is estimated in that same 
city that every year 5,000 more 
homes sink into the slum category. 
At least one million new houses 
are needed annually for the next 
five years. To put 700 families in 
the modern cliff dwellers unit is 
not in itself to remove 700 social 
problems, but it may be only to 
add 700 social problems under 
one roof. 


It is a fact that there is abroad 


a great distortion of love. To many. 


it is something merely biological 
like eating or sleeping. It is not 
something intellectual, comple- 
mentary, personal, charming, giv- 
ing. It is something glandular, 
boring, plundering, selfish. It is 
not something refined, but uncon- 
fined. 

It is a fact that many parents 
are lulled into a false security 
merely because they send _ their 
children to a Catholic school. 
Teachers supplement parents, they 
do not supplant them. 

Parents often forget that they 
have their ehildren 89% of the 
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school year and during the first 


six years of their children’s lives 
when there are more important 
changes and adjustments than 
any other period. The most un- 
fortunate weakness of modern liv- 
ing is that the home forgets its 
function as an educational agency. 


Parents in general are not sure 
that going steady in high school, 
or even elementary school, is one 
of the greatest causes of immor- 
ality in youth. Youth are often 
looking for a jolt. All the boy 
wants to know is how far he can 
go, and the girl now expects him 
to. They are following the pagan 
code: the body. They do not know 
that dating is a preparation for 
marriage, not a recreation. They 
do not know that this exclusive 
dating is also one of the greatest 
causes of immaturity. Those go- 
ing steady are afraid to ask other 
friends to go out. They often 
marry someone they really do not 
love and perpetuate that immatur- 
ity. 

It is a fact that parents are still 
not as organized as their children. 
Fathers just will not be bothered 
at school with Parents Club or at 
home with discipline or elsewhere 
with the guidance of the child. 
Parents fail to teach their children: 
“I am responsible before God ‘for 
you as long as there is life in both 
of us, not only until you reac 
twenty-one.” 


It is a fact that 50% of the 
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Catholic youngsters who marry 
receive no formal pre-marriage in- 
struction; another 20% get only 
one talk. 

It is a fact that military life 
and the exposure to Korean, Jap- 
anese, pagan environment are 
poisoning family life. Hasty mar- 
riages, the sudden loss of some 
parental or community control, 
the pessimism, insecurity, frustra- 
tions are part of the military pic- 
ture. 


It is a fact that Catholics are 
conformists — that we are more 
creatures of our environment than 
creators of it — that we have not 
presented America with a distinct, 
sucessful, acceptable pattern of 
family life. 


Much is being done in a positive 
program. I saw everywhere the 
work of Bishop Peter W. Bartho- 
lome of St. Cloud and Father Ed- 
gar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., who rep- 
resented the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 120 archdio- 
cese and dioceses have family life 
directors. 


Some dioceses, as Pittsburgh 
and Lincoln, demand a minimum 
of six half-hour pre-marriage in- 
structions for all Catholics. If it is 
a mixed marriage, couples get 
more instructions. 

The St. Cloud Diocese, for 12 
years, has required a minimum of 
11 pre-marital instructions. The 
good results are historic. 


Catholic colleges and Newman 


Club Centers generally offer a 
pre-marriage course. The college 
age is the most receptive for any 
social revolution. 

It is a fact that in the lay apos- 
tolate there is a strong ground 
swell in about thirty per cent of 
the dioceses. Some sections are 
extremely vigorous as in Chicago, 
Hartford, Newark, St. Paul, Mil- 
waukee, Philadelphia, Buffalo, La- 
fayette (La.), Portland, Los An- 
geles, and so on. The National 
Councils of Catholic Men and 
Women inspire and organize a 
great, popular family life pro- 
gram. We see it in Cincinnati, 
Toledo, St. Augustine, San Anto- 
nio, E] Paso, Columbus and so on. 
Regardless of distance, wherever 
there is a sameness of purpose, 
there is a unity. 


It is a fact, we are now no 
longer in a stopgap position — we 
have passed that stage. We no 
longer stress the element of res- 
cue in our work. Leaders realize 
that a good offense is better than 
a good defense. Catholic college 
education is giving us more skill- 
ed, acceptable lay leadership. We 
are no longer waiting for a fam- 
ily life revolution to break up and 
explode in our faces. We are 
moving ahead. We are coming to 
grips with society. 

Interviewing many, remaining 
in a diocese and “playing by ear,” 
working and studying and pray- 
ing, I submit a six point program 
which I hope will be the beginning 
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of an answer to all the unpleas- 
ant facts we have encountered. 

‘1. There must be unity, appli- 
cation, perfection of a pre-mar- 
riage course. This is a must. 

2. There must be a continued 
family life educational program 
for couples and for families. Call 
it Cana Conferences, Triune Con- 
ferences, Family Life Confer- 
ences, Family Retreats — _ the 
name is less important than the 
results, 

3. There must be a childhood 
education program where parents 
learn again to become teachers 
of their own children in more 
ways than the present. 

4. There must be small Catholic 
family clubs. Clubs which think 
and act. Some groups are in the 
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first stage of just learning more of 
their faith; others in the stage of 
“action” for their own family life; 
others in the third stage where 
they are also interested in Chris- 
tianizing the neighborhood, the 


community, society. 


5. There must be an archdio- 
cesan or diocesan family day. 
Where smaller groups get together 
for mutual intellectual, spiritual 
social reasons. Where occasions for 
general publicity are more advan- 
tageous and there is more direct 
lay contact with the Ordinary. 

6. There must be more expert 
counseling available for the innu- 
merable couples who require it. 

In this whole family apostolate 
we are ever mindful to be pa- 
tient . . . never complacent. 


The Discovery of America 


The following essay allegedly was written by a schoolboy 
who was asked to write on the discovery of America: 

“Columbus was a man who could make an egg stand on end 
without crushing it. One day the King of Spain sent for him and 


asked: 


you discover America?’ 

“*Ves,’ Columbus answered, ‘if you will get me a boat.’ 

“He got the boat and sailed in the direction of where he 
knew America was. The sailors mutinied and swore there was no 
such place as America, but finally the pilot came to Columbus 
and said: ‘Captain, land is in sight.’ 

“When the boat neared the shore Columbus saw a group of. 
natives. ‘Is this America?’ he asked them. 


“*Ves,’ they replied. 


““T suppose you are Indians?’ Columbus went on. 
“ ‘Yes,’ said the chief, ‘and you are Christopher Columbus, 


I take it?’ 
“ = am.’ 


“The Indian chief then turned to his fellow savages and said: 


‘The jig is up. We are discovered at last.’”—The Apostle. 
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What can be done to improve 
children’s TV 


By Edward F. Dolan, Jr. 


The Battle of Children’s TV 


NE evening in 1952 a group 

of San Francisco mothers, 

suspicious of the caliber of 

children’s TV fare, deliber- 
ately surrendered themselves to 
four hours of uninterrupted _tele- 
vision viewing. 


Appalled and irate atethe end 
of the session, they sent to the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion a tally sheet of the mayhem 
they had witnessed. When pub- 
lished by the FCC, the report was 
enough to pale any thoughtful par- 
ent, for it listed: 


13 murders and assorted kill- 
ings, 


14 sluggings, 

6 kidnapings and 5 hold-ups, 

3 instances of blackmail and 
extortion, 

3 thefts and 3 armed robber- 
ies, 

3 explosions and 2 cases of 
arson, 

1 lynching 
scene, 

1 miscarriage. 

Further, one mother reported 
counting 104 gunshots in a single 
half-hour feature. Another, com- 
menting that life on TV is “cheap- 
er than a cigarette butt in the 
gutter,” claimed she had found 
not one character, incident or emo- 
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THE BATTLE OF CHILDREN’S TV 


tion that “children might emulate 
to their gain.” 

The San Francisco survey — 
which climaxed with the recom- 
mendation that “every TV official” 
should “take four hens of the 
punishment we have taken, but 
every week,’—is but one of many 
parental attacks on children’s TV 
occurring in all U.S. areas visited 
by television. 

The attacks are leveled at prac- 
tically every type of TV entertain- 
ment available. Programs such as 
“Howdy Doody” and “Pinkey 
Lee” are accused of unnecessary 
shouting; of shooting seltzer water 
and performing other acts that 
would be forbidden in the home; 
and of taking advantage of juven- 
ile gullibility to push the spon- 
sor’s products by audience chants 
of commercial slogans. Quiz pro- 
grams find themselves charged 
with overemphasis on money and 
big pay-offs for chance and lame 
performances. “Super Circus,” 
like many an adult revue, is criti- 
cized for the brevity of the cos- 
tume of its leading lady. And, in 
the words of one mother, the 
“blood and thunder” epics “must 
live with the guilt of frightening 
children while teaching them that 
violent behavior is a common- 
place, expected thing in life.” 

The parents point to a number 
of statistics to prove the validity 
of their anger. Newspaper ac- 
counts of juvenile crimes in New 
York, Chicago and Los Angeles 
mention the fact that the partici- 
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pants claimed that certain TV pro- 
grams inspired their law breaking 
activities. In a survey similar to 
the San Francisco one, a group of 
Chicago parents learned that 77 
murders, 53 shootings and 30 
sluggings emerged from their TV 
screens in a single week, a Christ- 
mas week, at that. And, in 1954, 
Mrs. Clara S. Logan, president of 
The National Association For Bet- 
ter Radio And Television, told the 
Senate Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee in Washington that 
“crime and violence are dominat- 
ing factors in approximately 40% 
of all children’s TV programs.” 

Defending television are pro- 
ducers and executives who claim 
many parents “too easily forget the 
good things we present and make 
the whole field look bad by pick- 
ing on a few shows.” As _ does 
ABC Vice-President Robert Hink- 
ley, they point to the fact that “TV 
is a very young industry, while 
juvenile delinquency is very, very 
old.” They, too, have their own 
statistics. At the 1954 Senate Ju- 
venile Delinquency Subcommittee 
hearings, CBS Vice-President 
Merle Jones stated that a network 
psychologist had concluded that 
“TV programs do not cause juven- 
ile delinquency, nor do they con- 
stitute one of the several causes.” 
Reflecting the views of many in 
the medium, another executive, 
saying that “Mother Goose is full 
of violence,” argued that TV shows 
are no more violent than fairy 
tales. 
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To a degree, the complaints and 
the sincere interest of many pro- 
ducers in bettering their presenta- 
tions have gotten some results. 
Last year, NBC formed a Chil- 
dren’s Program Review Commit- 
tee, made up of Psychologist Rob- 
ert Goldenson, Dr. Frances Hor- 
wich of “Ding Dong School” and 
Mildred McAfee Horton, NBC 
board member and ex-president of 
Wellesley College. Generally criti- 
cal of network shows for children, 
the Committee found too much: 

“Overexcitement of a solid hour 
or more of disjointed, sometimes 
frenetic action.” 

“Crudeness. Participants in a 
few programs are encouraged to 
do things which we hope would 
never happen in normal society. 
Playing a trombone with a mouth- 
ful of watermelon is a sample of 
so-called humor that is more messy 
than funny.” 

“Misuse of commercials — Pre- 
senting toys as ‘educational’ when 
only the sponsor calls them that 
is bad.” 

In a series of recommendations, 
some of which Time magazine 
called “pallid,” the Committee ad- 
vised the network to use correct 

mar; to devise more how-to- 
do-it and hobby shows; and to 
concentrate on adventure other 
than space serials and westerns. 

Whether or not NBC producers 
will heed the advice is debatable. 
But there is evidence that a num- 
ber of nationally distributed ad- 
venture shows are soft-pedaling 
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violence in response to parental 
ire. For instance, in recent weeks 
the “Brave Eagle” series, using 
themes of hunting, illness and per- 
sonal honor has reduced gunfire to 
a minimum. “My Friend Flicka” 
and “Lassie” are examples of other 
programs that produce adventure 
without flying fists and sudden 
death. 

But, though several influential 
programs seem headed in the right 
direction, parents continue to ask 
what the chances are for a major 
eclipse of violence, noise and poor 
taste in children’s television. 

“Not very much,” seems to be 
the consensus of opinion of the 
producers I have known in ten 
— spent in the commercial 

roadcasting field. 

Their reasons for this negative 
attitude are many and, from their 
viewpoint, valid. First, regarding 
“blood and thunder” shows, they 
point out that the appeal of this 
type of entertainment dates back 
decades before TV came upon the 
scene. “Many of the fathers who 
complain about TV used to read 
Frank Merriwell and the dime 
novels of Ned Buntline,” one pro- 
ducer observed. “They've just 
forgotten that fact.” 

““Blood and thunder’ will al- 
ways be popular,” a west coast sta- 
tion manager told me_ recently. 
“It’s one of our best bets. Many 
parents gripe and forbid their 
youngsters to watch. But our au- 
dience surveys seem to indicate 
that twice as many others watch 
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and allow their kids to look. As 
much as we'd like to raise the 
public’s taste, we have to admit 
that we're in business to make 
money. We must use those shows 
that we know will bring in a profit 
for the sponsor.” 

A Hollywood writer had this to 
say on the nature of adventure 
shows, “As far as I can see, vio- 
lence is an integral part of any ad- 
venture yarn. It’s going to appear 
at one time or another. After all, 
you can’t have the hero chase 
some horrible villain all over the 
screen for twenty-six minutes and 
then, cornering him on the edge 
of a cliff, shake his finger at him 
and say, ‘Naughty, naughty.” Any 
story demands a climax and it's 
tough to find one that’s not violent 
that will manage to top all the 
preceding action.” 

He continued, “Sure, I know 
there are certain fine adventure 
books and stories that manage to 
side-step violence. But we don’t 
have a couple of years to figure 
out a plot. We're turning them 
out once a week and often we've 
got to fall back on tried-and-true 
gimmicks, like fist fights and res- 
cuing the heroine just before the 
dynamite explodes.” 

A producer threw this light on 
his handling of violence: “All we 
can do is try to cut down on the 
length of the scenes involving vio- 
lence. Time some of our fist fight 
scenes. You'll find we’ve cut most 
of them down to less than thirty 
seconds. And we never make our 


heroes bullies. They fight when 
the villain must be captured or in 
self-defense.” 

Al Hodges, who portrays “Cap- 
tain Video,” made this same point 
at the Senate juvenile delinquency 
hearings. He added that his pro- 
gram avoids the word “kill” and 
that he employs painless gadgets 
known as “stun-guns”; and _ that 
villains wind up in rehabilitation 
centers rather than cemeteries. 

Concerning the criticisms of 
noise, the star of a mid-west chil- 
dren’s series explained to me re- 
cently: “We must make a rather 
fine distinction that most people 
overlook. Shows that have no 
studio audience—like Miss Frances, 
Captain Kangaroo and Mr. Wizard 
—are all on the quiet side. They 
can afford to be. But be like 
Howdy Doody, Paul Winchell or 
Pinky Lee. Put an audience in 
the studio and you've got little 
choice but to be noisy. Those kids 
have got a million interesting 
things to see, from cameras to 
hanging lights. If you don’t whip 
up a lot of excitement, you're go- 
ing to lose their attention.” 

Asking him about the accusa- 
tions of poor taste, I got this re- 
ply: “Of course, a lot of frenzied 
action is going to give any show a 
bad look. So far as low comedy 
is concerned, the kids seem to love 
it. At least, they laugh and pay 
attention when somebody gets hit 
in the face with Seltzer water. 
And remember, TV is a visual me- 
dium. Day after day, we've got 
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to figure out gags that are both 
visual and within the reach of a 
youngster’s sense of humor. Try it 
sometime. It’s tough. Sooner or 
later, out of sheer mental ex- 
haustion, you'll fall back on throw- 
ing custard pies.” 

Though they help parents un- 
derstand some of the problems ac- 
costing producers of children’s 
shows, the above views do little to 
placate them. As bullets and 
whipped cream continue to spray 
from their TV screen they'll go on 
asking impatiently what can be 
done to bring his youngsters a bet- 
ter brand of entertainment. 

Of all the available answers, the 
most obvious is that of uniting 
mothers and fathers in a purchas- 
ing boycott against manufacturers 
responsible for distasteful  pro- 
gramming. This method, often 
talked about and tried in a few 
areas, hasn’t clicked so far. But 
that doesn’t mean it won’t work, 
if tried on a widespread basis and 
over a goodly period. As predict- 
ed by Clara Logan, of the National 
Association For Better Radio And 
Television, we'll see some changes 
when “an increasingly alert public 
will refuse to buy candy and cereal 
from the dispensers of mental 
poison.” 

Another suggestion is that net- 
works and local outlets, particular- 
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ly the latter, employ more quali- 
fied personnel to oversee the edit- 
ing and release of children’s pro- 
grams. Often a local station pur- 
chases an entire series on the 
basis of one “pilot” film. If it 
takes the series, it receives each 
installment a few days in advance 
of the showing date, leaving little 
or no time for editing. Too, rare- 
ly will a local station hire person- 
nel specifically for their back- 
ground and interest in children. 
Consequently, whatever editing is 
done is usually for the sake of 
timing. 

It is time, many believe, that we 
take a lesson from England in this 
matter. In the words of Enid 
Love of the BBC, all children’s 
programs “must be planned and 
produced by men and women with 
a genuine concern for the well- 
being of children as well as a feel- 
ing for the medium in which they 
work.” 

Whether such a system will ever 
work its way into American tele- 
casting is, of course, something 
that only the future can reveal. 
For some time to come, parents 
will have little choice but to coun- 
teract the dangers of the thought- 
less elements of television by the 
individual guidance of their chil- 
dren and by the example of their 
own viewing tastes. 


The trouble with some of today’s smart children is that they 
don’t smart in the right place.—Pulse. 
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Condensed from 
The Reign of the Sacred Heart 


Anne Tansey 


“gT’S a real pity the way Ella 

is burdened down with her 
mother,” a sympathetic lady re- 
marked to Ella’s husband, Eric, 
when she learned of the illness of 
Ella’s mother. 

Eric smiled a little grimly as 
he replied, “Ella doesn’t consider 
her mother a burden. You see, she 
loves her.” 

“Of course,” the critic agreed 
quickly, “only her mother does re- 
quire such a lot of care.” 

“When Ella and I are old we 
will require a lot of care too,” Eric 
responded cheerfully. “We will 
expect someone to give it to us.” 

To many, old people are a great 
bother and very much in the way. 
These are those who send the old 
folks to homes for the aged, rest 
homes for the feeble and mental 
hospitals if the old people show 
signs of senility. They then criti- 
cize those who care for their aged 
loved ones with devotion. 


They need someone to talk 
to, to confide in, to take an 
interest in them as a person. 


Because of the shedding of re- 
sponsibilities in caring for their 
own aged institutions are crowded 
beyond capacity, forcing the de- 
nial of many comforts. 

Yet millions of aged are living 
happily, and unhappily, in the 
homes of relatives. Many couples 
have found room, even with a 
growing family, to include Mother 
and Dad, or a neglected aunt or 
uncle who happens to be too old 
to live alone. In addition, there 
are many old people who are liv- 
ing in their own homes, maintain- 
ing themselves, or being helped in 
maintaining the home by single 
sons and daughters. Thus many 
of the og and unmarried 

oung support their parents eco- 
ont as and give them the love, 
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companionship and understanding 
so badly needed by those slipping 
across the line of sixty-five years, 
which in our civilization has be- 
come the “stop sign,” telling all 
and sundry that these millions of 
persons are no longer useful. 


The care of the aged had be- 
come a real apostolate and promis- 
es to become more so. Many who 
have no parents of their own to 
shelter are interesting themselves 
in those abandoned ones who have 
been shunted by their families 
into institutions. In these homes, 
the necessities of life are provided, 
yet the loneliness of soul can be 
far greater in many than the hun- 
ger of the body. A friend who 
works in one of these institutions 
relates that there are old men and 
women in the institution who nev- 
er have a visitor, never receive a 
gift, who have nothing to look for- 
ward to but death. 


_No frontier ever presented a 
greater challenge than that facing 
America today as more old people 
reach 65. No other class of per- 
sons stand in greater need of as- 
sistance and understanding, both 
economically and psychologically, 
than our senior citizens, many 0 
whom find themselves, after rich 
contributions to society, unwant- 


ed and in the way. 


There are tens of thousands of 
cases, however, where old people 
are welcome. many 
old people are very happy in the 
security provided for them. In 
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other cases, however, adjustments 
are hard to make, personalities 
clash, and general ill feeling re- 
sults. Persons confronted with 
this problem oftentimes find it far 
more advisable to help maintain 
the senior citizens in their own 
homes while supervising their gen- 
eral welfare. 

Many people find it hard to 
realize that old people are just as 
lovable and dear as they were in 
their youth and middle age. Some 
of the most interesting women I 
know are over seventy. One does 
not necessarily lose the charm of 
his or her personality, its cheerful- 
ness and loyalties, because the 
years go on. 

In some instances older people 
are hard to get along with, but a 
little study as to the causes which 
make them that way can go a long 
way towards creating domestic 
harmony. Quite a few well mean- 
ing younger people adopt the 
wrong attitude towards old 
ple, treating them as children in- 
stead of the adults they are. No 
attitude is more bitterly resented 
by the aged, who do not want to 
be patronized. 

The United States is fast be- 
coming a nation of old people. A 
study made by Father John J. 
Lennon, assistant director of the 
National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, reveals that the number 
of people over sixty-five has trip- 
led since 1900. In 1940 there 


were more than million, 


whereas by 1980 Father Lennon 
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predicts at least eighteen million 
people past the age of sixty-five. 


Advances in medicine are ac- 
counting for the great number of 
people who are living and will live 
to the poetic “four score and ten.” 
And medicine is not only prolong- 
ing the life span, but is also serv- 
ing to add at least ten more years 
of usefulness to the average per- 
son. Medicine is keeping people 
younger in spite of how man 
years the calendar marks off. The 
average man and woman of sev- 
enty or seventy-five is far more 
active than were persons ten years 
their junior half a century ago. 

It is unwise for younger women 
to insist that Grandma remain in 
the rocking chair when she prefers 
to be helping with the ironing or 
baking an apple pie. Most older 
women find far greater happiness 
in serving those they love than in 
being waited on hand and foot. If 
an older woman in the home 
wants chores to perform she 
should also be consulted in such 
matters as planning menus and 
decorating the home, and _ her 
opinions should receive considera- 
tion. These are the kinds of 
things which make for real happi- 
ness and which mount into real 
problems when overlooked. 


In many cases older le are 
better off A a home for the aged 
than in trying to live with others 
when harmonious relations cannot 
be attained. There are many ex- 
cellent homes for the aged for 


those with money enough to pay 
their way. In these homes over- 
crowding is not permitted, and 
only as many guests are accepted 
as can be comfortably accommo- 
dated. 


The National Catholic Charities 
are giving special attention to 
plans for making homes for the 
aged attractive and comfortable 
and equipped to handle the great 
overflow of older persons. Father 
John Lennon, after much discus- 
sion with doctors, scientists and 
sociologists, has drafted what 
might be called a “blueprint” for 
happy and useful living after 65. 


1. Homes for the aging should 
clearly define the kind of person 
they are equipped to serve, and 
should have a well defined policy 
of admission. 

2. Every home for the aged 
should be affiliated with a hospital 
and through its affiliation cooper- 
ate in a research program in geria- 
trics (medical study of the aging). 

3. Homes for the aged should 
be closely integrated with the 
community, not isolated from it. 
The institution should extend its 
services to older people in their 
own homes. 

4. Diocesan charities programs 
for the aging should work through 
offering the full range of co-ordin- 
ated services, including social case 
work and counseling, wide use of 
volunteers under professional di- 
rection, homemaker service, resi- 


dence clubs and apartment pro- 
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jects. Golden Age clubs, day ac- 
tivity centers, camping, retreats 
for the aged, occupational and 
recreational therapy, employment 
guidance and placement, work- 
shops, physiotherapy and resourc- 
es for the care of the chronically 
ill and senile—all with the home 
for the aging as the hub of the 
whole program. 

5. Facilities should be provided 
on the parish level for older peo- 
ple to come together and enjoy the 
companionship of their contem- 
poraries. 

6. Volunteer works such as 
friendly visiting, transporting the 
aged to and from church, writing 
letters and the like, should be en- 
couraged on the parish level. 

7. Religious communities should 
recognize work with the aging as 
one of vital importance, and en- 
courage vocations in this particu- 
lar apostolate. 

8. Superintendents and deans of 
Catholic colleges and universities 
should encourage more courses in- 
terpreting this work with the aging 
as a great apostolate of service for 
young people. This would lend 
itself to developing the character 
that is the objective of all Catholic 
education. 

9. Seminarians should be  ac- 
——- with the resources avail- 
able for the care of the aging and 
made cognizant of the related 
problems that will confront them 
as priests. 

10. Organizations of Catholic 
men and women should give 


prominent place in their discus- 
sions to the volunteer apostolate 
to the aging and should formulate 
definite programs of action. 


11. Catholic universities and 
colleges should sponsor institutes 
of study on the aging to which 
interested and informed people 
should be invited. 

12. A great interest in geriatrics 
should be stimulated among Cath- 


olic doctors and nurses. 


13. Catholic lawyers should be 
active in studying and recom- 
mending appropriate _ legislative 
measures in behalf of the aging. 

14. Catholic industrialists, busi- 
ness leaders and union _ leaders 
should review and reshape policies 
on employment and retirement of 
the older worker. 


15. The Catholic Press should 
continuously interpret the needs of 
the aging to the Catholic commun- 
ity. 

With such measures carried out 
on a wide basis the problem of our 
aging citizens should be all but 
solved, and the growing number 
of old people will be economically 
assisted by social security benefits. 
Such ideal conditions however, 
while excellent to strive towards as 
a goal, are a far cry from condi- 
tions among old people as they 
exist today. There is no aposto- 
late where there is a greater need 
of volunteer workers to dedicate 
themselves to relieving the loneli- 
ness and neglect of great numbers 
of old people. 
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A baffled husband has decided to 
quit prying into his wife’s systems. 
They work. 


SYSTEM 


Condensed from Grail 
Harold Rolseth 


URING my working day I'm 
practically surrounded by 

large filing cabinets, neat, precise, 
and efficient. If you know the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet 
it’s simple to find information. But 
the variety of schemes employed 
by my wife for keeping track of 
information and small items in our 
home is bewildering, exasperating- 


ly personal—and astonishingly ef- 
y 0 Efficient for her, that is: 
I’m a little rusty on mental tele- 
pathy or extrasensory perception. 


Here’s what I mean: 


“I wonder,” I said the other 
evening, “where that magazine is 
that had that article about repair- 
ing furniture.” 


“It’s in the pile of magazines 
down in the basement,” my wife 
answered, 


I went to the basement and 
stared hopelessly at the huge pile 
of assorted periodicals I found 
there. My wife came down and 
pointed to a magazine somewhere 
near the center. 


“There it is,” she said matter-of- 
factly. 

I pulled it out and she was 
right! 

“How on earth did you know 
exactly where it was?” 

“I put it between these two,” 
she said patiently, pointing to the 
two magazines which had sand- 
wiched the one I held. 

I looked closely at the two but 
could see nothing to distinguish 
them from any of the others. 

“This one,” my wife explained, 
pointing again, “has that article on 
bird baths, and this one has the 
article about making a strawberry 
bed out of a barrel. Be sure you 
put the furniture one back in the 
right place so you can find it 
again.” 


Grail (April, 566), St. Meinrad’s Archabbey, 17 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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She turned to go back upstairs, 
but I grabbed her arm. 


“Now wait a minute, dear,” I 
said. “Suppose I had asked you 
for the strawberry article. What 
then?” 


She looked at me in amused sur- 
prise. “Simple . . . it would be 
right under the furniture article.” 

She went back upstairs, and I 
sat down on the steps. to think it 
over. I had to admit her system 
worked, but I couldn’t figure out 
how. There was nothing logical 
about it, yet she could find things 
as quickly as if it were the care- 
fully planned system set up in my 
office. 


That’s the way it is with all her 
systems. For example, I'd keep 
spare shoelaces with my _ socks, 
since both items are rather inti- 
mately associated with my feet. 
But my wife doesn’t see it that 
way at all. She has my spare 
shoelaces hanging with my neck- 
ties. This makes good sense, she 
says, because shoelaces dangle an 
so do neckties. 


Not long ago while reading 
about the new cars I got to won- 
dering how the mechanical fea- 
tures of my old crate compared 
to the new. 

“I wonder where the handbook 
that came with the car is,” I said. 
I knew, of course, it ought to be 
in the car. 

My wife laid aside her maga- 
zine. “I'll get it for you,” she said. 

She went to the kitchen and 
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came back with a notebook 
labeled “Money Going Out.” The 
manual was tucked inside. 

“Why do you keep it there?” I 
asked. 

“Because I keep expense figures 
for vacation trips on the back 
cover,” she answered. 


“And why do you keep the note- 
book in the kitchen?” I asked next. 


“Oh, I always use the kitchen 
table when I work on ‘Money Go- 
ing Out,’” she said. “It’s so much 
bigger than the desk.” 


Our desk is another thing. We 
share it. I use the drawers on one 
side, and my wife uses the draw- 
ers on the other. My is 
jammed with old letters, clippings, 
and pamphlets; hers is stuffed 
with sewing materials. Her corre- 
spondence is packed uncomfort- 
ably in the smaller drawers of her 
sewing machine. Her reason for 
this switch, she tells me, is that 
sewing invariably brings on an 
urge to write letters . . . and also, 
the top of the machine is just right 
for answering . correspondence. 
Her postage stamps, by the way, 
she keeps in the kitchen with the 
spices. She says it gives them 
such a nice flavor. 

I used to have trouble finding 
our small household tools when I 
needed them, but not any more. 
They are kept in my fishing tackle 
box. 

“Why there?” I demanded to 
know the first time. 

My wife looked at me. “Because 
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I always ask you to fix things like 
leaky faucets just before you go 
on a fishing trip.” 

“But what’s the connection . . . 
what’s fixing things got to do with 
fishing trips?” 

Very patiently she cleared the 
matter up: “I always ask you to 
fix things before you go fishing 
because you are always so much 
more agreeable about it then. It’s 
some sort of guilt complex, I sup- 

se. 

Yesterday I banged head-on into 
her system of reminders. While 
idly glancing at the calendar 
which hangs on our kitchen wall, 
I noticed the letters BR marked 
on the 15th of the current month. 

“What does BR on the 15th 
mean?” I asked. 

“It means you burned the rub- 
bish that day.” 

“But here it is again on the 
17th,” I said. “I know I didn’t 
burn it twice.” 

“Of course not,” my wife said 
a bit impatiently. “On the 17th 
it means “Bring Ruth.” 


“Bring Ruth?” 


“To the Woman’s Club meeting. 
She’s thinking of joining.” 

Seeking for a clue, I said, “But 
how did you know which BR was 
which?” 

“My goodness,” my wife ex- 
claimed, “where would I have tak- 
en Ruth on the 15th in the middle 
of housecleaning? And could you 
have burned the rubbish on the 
17th if I wasn’t home to find you 
a match?” 

I longed to ask her what “No 
BPB” on the 21st meant and also 
what the result of “YES SLUG” on 
the 24th was, but didn’t dare. 

So I have decided to quit prying 
into my wife’s systems. As long 
as they work for her, I'll not pro- 
test; and a lot of good it’d do any- 
way! In fact, I accept her “sys- 
tem” so docilely, I didn’t even 
raise an eyebrow this morning 
when I asked her where our bank 
book was. 

“Oh, dear!” she said with evi- 
dent dismay. “It’s somewhere in 
my handbag, but .. .” 


Observant 


The third-grade pupils were visiting the Museum of Art with 
their teacher. Some of the youngsters seemed particularly inter- 
ested in a reproduction of an eighteenth-century drawing room. 


The teacher asked a little girl in the group what impressed 


her most about the room. 


The child’s response came immediately: 
“No television,” she said——Margaret Owens in The Sign 
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“Sanctity and Success in Marriage” 


THE FAMILY’S INFLUENCE 
IN DATING AND COURTSHIP 
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John J. Kane 


OES the fam- 


locale of much 


ily have arole Present circumstances courting and quite 

in the dating require, not parental likely the location 

and courtship prac- dictatorship, but cer- of the entire family 

tices of its children? tainly more control over evening. — Fathers 

Fifty years ago dating and courtship. during most of that 

there was no ques- developed —_ numer- 

tion that the family did have such ous techniques to hint at the hour 

a role and that families in general when the eager suitor should 
exercised it. Dating, as it is now depart. 


known, was almost non-existent. 
When a young man had called 
upon a young lady three or four 
times, her father almost invariably 
had a heart to heart talk with him 
and inquired about the young 
man’s intentions and his prospects. 
If his intentions were honorable— 
that is, if the young man were 
serious about marriage, and not a 
mere trifler—and if his prospects— 
that is, his economic prospects — 
were good, the courtship contin- 
ued. If not, he likely was forbid- 
den to see the young lady again. 
If the courtship did continue. the 
family—directly or indirectly—su- 
pervised it. The parlor was the 


“Sanctity and Success 


in Marriage,” 


Parents generally had consider- 
able influence or control over 
courtship and choice of a marital 
partner. Ironically enough, in the 
past when parents did have greater 
influence and control over court- 
ship and marital choice, there was 
less need of it. Today, when par- 
ents have much less influence or 
control, there is the greater need. 

Prior to 1920 most Americans 
were non-urban people. Neighbor- 
hoods were both more common 
and more closely integrated. Abil- 
ity to move through space rapidly 
and comfortably via the automo- 
bile was just developing. More 
people tended to remain in the 
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communities in which they were 
born. People knew each other 
more thoroughly and the families 
of young men and women of mar- 
riageable age also were better 
known. 


In sharp contrast today the ma- 
jority of Americans are urban 
ple characterized by relatively fre- 
quent change of residence. A cer- 
tain anonymity tends to occur par- 
ticularly in larger cities. Anony- 
mity here means knowing _ less 
and less about more and more 
people, or in general not knowing 
ahyone very well. Since age at 
marriage has dropped, it likewise 
means that young men and women 
have a shorter time span during 
which to observe potential mates 
even if acquainted with them since 
childhood; since rapid movement 
through space is possible via the 
automobile, the geographical area 
from which a possible partner may 
be selected and courted is larger; 
and propinquity, the tendency to 
marry someone who lives nearby, 
is probably less important than it 
was fifty years ago. , 

Under these circumstances asso- 
ciation between the sexes prior to 
marriage has also changed. In the 
past, for instance, there was a mu- 
tual pairing off usually ending in 
marriage. Today, there arises a 
new custom termed “dating,” 
which is really an adjustment to 
social change. 

Dating is the association of per- 
sons of the opposite sex purely for 
social reasons with, reputedly at 
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least, no emotional involvement 
and no thought of marriage. It 
provides an opportunity for young 
people to become better known to 
each other before beginning to go 
steady. Since it is supposed to 
preclude emotional involvement 
and be purely social, not serious, 
parental efforts to interfere with 
it are likely to be resented and re- 
jected. Unless the reputation of 
the boy or girl involved is essen- 
tially unsavory, young people 
argue that a date just for fun can 
have no harm. Since dating in- 
volves playing the field, that is, 
dating a fairly large number of 
boys or girls, it is obvious that in 
the vast majority of cases it will 
not develop into courtship or mar- 
riage. 

But, there are three aspects to 
this matter which every parent 
should regard most seriously. First, 
no boy or girl today marries a per- 
son whom he or she did not at 
first date. Second, the family can 
influence or control dating more 
easily than it can the ultimate 
choice of a marital partner. Third, 
family influence or control of dat- 
ing can anticipate and prevent 
many of the sad and fatal results 
of mismating in marriage. 

One of the most common fac- 
tors in marital maladjustment re- 
sulting in divorce, separation or 
desertion is the fact that John and 
Mary met and married at all. Had 
each made another and more fortu- 
nate choice both might have been 
happier for it; and their individual 
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marriage partners might consider- 
ably reduce the need for a cure at 
all, for problems would be both 


less frequent and less serious. 


Ironically enough, in the face of 
this fact, young people in the 
United States are given the great- 
est freedom in choice of marital 
partners and comparatively little 
knowledge about how to exercise 
such freedom in an_ intelligible 
way. When a marriage partner 
has been chosen or is about to be 
chosen, it is generally considered 
highly undemocratic and conse- 
quently highly reprehensible for 
Church, family or friends to try to 
influence or interfere in any way. 

But successful marriage is par- 
ticularly a matter of learning. The 
family, which has the primary ob- 
ligation of education for its chil- 
dren, tends either to ignore this 
responsibility or to relegate it to 
the Church or the school. 

Since the vast majority of our 
sons and daughters will marry, it 
is essential that parents regard 
education for marriage and choice 
of a marriage partner as one of 
their very important duties. Just 
how can this duty be performed? 

Over the years there builds up 
in the minds of most boys and girls 
a picture of what sociologists term 
the “ideal mate.” Components of 
this ideal show some variation in 
terms of age. The adolescent who 
may worry you no end with the 
talk of his or her “dreamboat” is 
in the stage of building the ideal 
mate picture. Emphasis is apt to 
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be heavy on physical factors, 
beauty or handsomeness. These 
ay are most addicted to what 
as been termed the “romantic 
love complex.” Perhaps that is one 
reason why marriage in the teens 
is less desirable and more unstable 
than marriage in the twenties. 

With increasing maturity the 
image of the ideal mate contains 
more reason and perhaps less ro- 
mance. Personality factors, com- 
patibility and companionship be- 
gin to loom larger in the images 
of most persons. Still it is not in- 
correct to speak of the ideal image 
for it is still a compound of some 
highly unrealistic components un- 
attained or even unattainable by 
most mere humans. 

In actual selection of a husband 
or wife one of two things happens, 
and many times probably both ac- 
tually occur. First, the object of 
affection is overidealized, that is, 
the desirable characteristics are 
projected upon the loved one 
whether possessed or not; or the 
individual comes to terms with a 
reality and settles for something 
less than the ideal. 

To the extent that overidealiza- 
tion does occur, it rarely lasts past, 
if indeed through, the honeymoon. 
It becomes too apparent that the 
individual has not married the boy 
or girl of his dreams. Partly con- 
tingent upon the personality of in- 
dividuals involved, there is mild 
annoyance or serious frustration. 
Those inclined toward neuroticism 
are least able to come to grips with 
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reality and accept the plain unvar- 
nished fact that if the spouse 
doesn’t quite measure up, it is 
probable that they don’t either. 


Even for those who do accept 
less than the ideal, the full impli- 
cations of such an acceptance 
probably are not actually realized 
until after marriage. As these 
realizations break through they 
probably contribute to early mari- 
tal maladjustments and may be re- 
flected in the high divorce rate in 
the first few years of marriage. 


The basic problem appears to 
be the formation of a more realis- 
tic “ideal marriage” of the future 
marital partner. At present it 
seems that the source of ideal 
mate imagery stems heavily from 
motion pictures, television, novels, 
romantic tales in slick magazines 
and from certain types of publica- 
tions which could be improved 
only by their non-publication. 

The family, of course, does play 
a part in shaping the ideal image, 
but its role in some cases is slight. 
For instance, a more adequate 
family role would stress such real- 
istic components as marriage to a 
person of the same religion and 
relatively similar social, economic 
and educational background. 

No doubt some families try to 
do this, but there are some dis- 
turbing indications that others fail 
to do so. For example, in a Wo- 
man’s Home Companion poll a 
few years ago about two thirds of 
the Catholic mothers indicated 


that they would not be —— to 
the marriage of a son or daughter 
to a non-Catholic. I do not, of 
course, consider this type of poll 
capable of being projected onto 
all or even most American Cath- 
olic mothers. The fact that it ex- 
ists among those in this poll, how- 
ever, is far from encouraging. 

Formation of the ideal mate 
image is also unconsciously drawn 
from observation within the fam- 
ily. A girl may look for a man 
whose temperament and personal- 
ity are similar to her father’s, just 
as boys may be influenced by their 
mothers. On the other hand, a 
person exactly opposite to parents 
may be sought if the home life has 
been an unhappy one. 

In their own marriage adjust- 
ment parents carry an even heav- 
ier responsibility than they may 
realize, for they first establish for 
their children expectations of hus- 
band-wife and mother-father roles. 
As a matter of fact more than one 
marriage prediction scale claims 
that parental happiness in marri- 
age is a strong factor in the later 
marital happiness of children. 

When the age for dating arrives, 
if parents have helped construct a 
satisfying and adequate picture of 
the ideal mate, a large part of 
their task has been accomplished. 
Yet, some restraint will have to be 
practiced. Since dating tends to 
begin rather early in American 
life, when children are _ still more 
subject and amendable to parental 


_ influence, careful supervision and 
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shaping of dating choices can be 
carried out. Unfortunate choices 
of dating partners at this period 
are probably more the fault of par- 
ents, who either do not care or are 
rather eager to see that a daughter 
is popular, than it is of the chil- 
dren. 


None of these remarks should 
lead anyone to believe that a fam- 
ily dictatorship over dating, court- 
ship and choice of a husband or 
wife is being recommended. There 
are many obvious reasons why in 
the last analysis a great deal of 
freedom of choice must be exer- 
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cised by sons and daughters. Rath- 
er, education for marriage, shaping 
the nature of the ideal mate, and 
careful control of early dating pat- 
terns will accomplish two things. 
First, it should make possible both 
greater freedom of choice within 
necessary limits and the ability to 
choose intelligently. Second, such 
training can only result in happier 
and more stable marriages for all 
Catholic young people. 


In Next Month’s Issue: 
“What About 
‘Going Steady’?” 
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“How come our school never gets 
its share of the teacher shortage?” 
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A visit to the fascinating world of the “pre-teens” 


and their “accelerated” parents 


Condensed from Columbia 


Ne" long ago I gave a party 
to celebrate the tenth birth- 
day of my son, Kevin. Six 
boys and six girls from his fifth 
grade class were invited. I had 
planned the usual forms of enter- 
tainment I thought customary for 
ten-year-olds. There were games 
like Pin the Tail on the Donkey, 
musical chairs, tricks of magic, 
and other things of a similar 
nature. 

As the party got under way, I 


noticed that the young guests were 
showing a polite but bored toler- 
ance of these activities which I 
had thought 
would appeal to “ 
them. However, 

in the intervals 2 
between games, 

they would sud- 

duly spring to 

life. For then 

they would take 4: 

to dancing to 
the music of y 


some rock and Z = 


roll records 
which they had 
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thoughtfully brought with them. 


It amazed me to see how well 
these children could dance. Here 
were no awkward juvenile at- 
tempts at tripping the light fantas- 
tic. These moppets all perform- 
ed like honor graduates of 
Arthur Murray! I began to feel 
like some feminine Rip Van 
Winkle, who had been sleeping 
while the period known as child- 
hood was rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past. 


As for the children, they seem- 
ed to enjoy my evident astonish- 
ment so much 

a that they want- 
ed to astonish 

me still more. So 


they proudly an- 
nounced, “We 


know how to 


dance in_ the 


dark, too!” 
But on this 
point, I assured 
= them that 
would be a grave 
mistake to hide 
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their fine talent under cover of 
darkness. That such ability as 
they displayed, deserved to be 
seen to be fully appreciated. 

It was the same way when they 
requested kissing games. I balked 
again, and even decided to re- 
main constantly on the scene as a 
chaperone to aid the two fifteen- 
year-olds whom I had previously 
appointed to run the party. This 
just shows what little confidence 
I had in the rumors about the 
emotional maturity said to be pos- 
sessed by the modern ten-year-old. 

At any rate, when the festivities 
were over, I naively drove to their 
own homes those children who 
weren't being picked up by their 
parents. It never occurred to me 
that this could amount to a social 
blunder. It was, though, because 
one of the youngsters told me later 
that it was proper etiquette for a 
boy to take his favorite girl to 
some eating place after any social 
event. From there, he was sup- 
posed to personally escort her to 
her home. “This is called ‘dat- 
ing,” my mentor explained 
sagely. 

All I can say is that this party 
showed me how careless I have 
been in seeing to the social educa- 
tion of my children. Here I have a 
son who, at the age of ten, would 
be nothing more than a wall-flow- 
er in any dance hall! What’s more, 
when it comes to the subject of 
“dates,” he would be just as likely 
to think he should eat them as to 
“go on them.” It’s things like 
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these that can happen if you per- 
sist in thinking that the biological 
process of nature are the same to- 
day as they always were. 

A situation like this occurred 
not long ago when my old-fash- 
ioned husband and I were invited 
to a neighbor’s home for the pur- 
pose of meeting a group of her 
friends. It turned out that this 
was a gathering of very progres- 
sive mothers and fathers from 
_ we were going to learn a 
ot. 

For example, I was asked by 
one mother whether I were rearing 
my children permissively or au- 
thoritatively. I told her that I was 
using a little of both methods. 
That when I gave any permissions, 
it was always with the feeling that 
I had the authority to do so. And 
by the same token, I felt empower- 
ed sometimes to refuse permis- 
sions. 

At this, my questioner smiled 
and said, “I don’t think I made 
myself clear. What I meant is 
this. Are you rearing your chil- 
dren in the light of the more pro- 
gressive system of unhampered 
freedom of expression, or do you 
still cling to the old idea of par- 
ental authority?” 

“Oh now I know what you 
mean!” I exclaimed, trying to act 
as if I really did. “You want to 
know if I allow my youngsters to 
do whatever they please so they 
will develop their creative abilities. 
Good cious, no! Why if my 
children were left to their own de- 
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vices, they'd probably just sit like 
_ vegetables and look at television 
from morning till night. That way 
they’d never get around to creat- 
ing anything. So I authoritatively 
refuse to let them watch television 
except when there’s no school the 
next day. This frustrates them so 
much that they are driven to cre- 
ate other diversions for them- 
selves. Sometimes they get so cre- 
ative that they even take to read- 
ing books!” 

This piece of oratory made ev- 
erybody burst out laughing over 
what they termed my “quaint” 
attitude. I saw right away that I 
had let myself out on a very shaky 
limb from which I would likely 
fall if I didn’t restrain my tongue 
and keep my outmoded “quaint- 
ness” to myself. | Whereupon I 
wrapped myself in the proverbial 
“golden silence” and sat, and lis- 
tened, and thereby learned. 

And what astonishing things 
were propounded in the space of 
that one evening. For one thing 
these parents all believed that 
children have an innate ability to 
exercise truly mature judgment. 
“The little dears,” they said would 
surprise us with their great wisdom 
if only we would give them unre- 
stricted freedom in their pre- 
ferred forms of amusement. 

However, it was on the subject 
of traumas that these “enlighten- 
ed” parents were most knowledge- 
able. In fact, they seemed so well 
informed on this subject that I felt 
little frightened as I sat there 
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wondering how many blundering 
mistakes I may have made on this 
important subject. 

For instance, there was unani- 
mous agreement that fairy tales 
were a very definite source of trau- 
matic difficulties. They said this 
was because children are not able 
to sustain the shock of conceiving 
evil to be as horrible as it is per- 
sonified in witches and hobgob- 
lins! 

And all the time I had been pro- 
moting the reading of fairy tales 
just so my children would see evil 
as something ugly like mean old 
witches and hobgoblins! 

In this instance, however, I 
figured I probably couldn’t have 
done too much damage despite my 
habit of always calling a sin a sin. 
After all, my children could shed 
their guilt feelings in the confes- 
sional which, if properly used, 
even psychologists admit is a pret- 
ty effective weapon against the 
neurotic condition of a_ guilt 
trauma. 

But any feelings of smugness I 
may have entertained on this score 
were soon wiped out when I heard 
the startling news that a girl 
should be ‘going steady’ by the 
time she is fourteen or fifteen. If 
she isn’t, then she probably needs 
medical or psychiatric attention. 
That one hit me right between the 
eyes because I have a fifteen-year- 
old daughter who, far from “go- 
ing steady,” hasn’t even had a 
single date in all her long lifel 
But how could I suddenly insist 
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that she start “going steady” when 
she is so unsteady about every- 
thing else. Why she can’t even 
“go steady” with the same brand 
of lipstick for more than a week. 
How could she possibly be any 
steadier about the brand of boy 
she preferred? 

Come to think of it, none of 
those progressive parents I had 
met on that memorable evening, 
held any criminal records. More- 
over, they were all respected citi- 
zens earning decent livelihoods in 
honorable pursuits. Yet, every one 
of them showed a willingness to 
relinquish what they called “the 
old authoritarian methods” by 
which they were brought up. I 
couldn’t see why they were in 
such a rush to discard what had 
already proved its effectiveness in 
them. It just didn’t make sense. 

What did make sense, though, 
was what my neighbor had to say 
about her experience with the sys- 
tem of “permissive” child guid- 
ance. This was the same woman 
at whose home, my husband and 
I had been “enlightened” only the 
evening before. She came to see 
me the following day to warn me 
not to take too seriously all that I 
had just heard about the progres- 
sive education of the young. 

She said that at one time she 
had been so impressed with the 
notion of “permissiveness” as a 
method of rearing children that 
she used this system in bringin 
up her only daughter. This child, 
now a girl of eighteen, recently ac- 
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cused her mother of never having 
loved her. And for the reason, 
“Because mother, you never made 
me do anything I didn’t want to 
do!” 

I couldn’t help feeling sorry for 
this woman. Here she had gone 
contrary to all her natural parental 
instincts to give her child the ad- 
vantage of being reared in a total- 
ly modern manner. Now all she 
has to show for her pains is a 
daughter who already gives evi- 
dence of being neurotic. | Who 
knows, maybe later on some psy- 
chiatrist will assert that this same 
girl is suffering from traumatic 
shock occasioned by an insecure 
kind of upbringing! 

My neighbor must have read 
my thoughts, because on leavin 
me that morning, she declared, “I 
tell you, this ‘permissive’ system 
of bringing up children is some 
diabolical invention for the pur- 
pose of developing a generation of 
neurotics!” 

When you hear things like this, 
you begin to think we'll all become 
neurotics if we don’t hurry up and 
develop a pretty strong sense of 
humor. For, at least, humor en- 
ables us to recognize the absurdi- 
ties in life such as the notion that 
parents. are no longer endowed 
with the right to exercise authority 
over their children — that progress 
is more important than knowing 
what you're being progressive 
about. 

If we can learn to laugh at these 


ideas for the absurdities they are, 
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then maybe we'll remember that the most up-to-date way of prov- 
demanding obedience and respect ing that we love them. Even the 
from our children will always be experts couldn’t do more! 


That’s Not the Point 


Old Gentleman: “You're an honest boy, but it was a ten-dollar 


bill, not ten ones that I lost.” 
Small Boy: “I know Mister, it was a ten-dollar bill I picked up. 
But the last time I found one, the man who owned it didn’t have 


any change.”—Liguorian 
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“I bought myself the most beautiful birthday present! It’s 

to be a gift from you to me, so don’t hint around to find out 

what it is, or you’ll be apt to tell me, and then it wouldn’t sur- 
prise me when I get it!” 


a 


Teen-Agers 
and 


HEN the kid came in to 
WY isi to me during the high 

school retrate and said he 
was blowing pot, he lost me right 
there. I had to tread water con- 
versationally until I could catch 
up with him and get the whole 
story. To blow pot means to 
smoke marijuana, the kid told me. 
He finally told me a lot more, 
handed over thirty sticks of the 
stuff, and asked for help. The 
monkey wasn’t on his back yet; 
and with the help of a good physi- 
cian he is well on his way towards 
breaking the habit. 

A few years ago I attended a 
lecture on dope addicts, given by 
a government narcotics official. He 
brought with him an unusual ex- 


A frank presentation of facts as an 
honest warning to parents and all 
others responsible for the welfare 
of teen-agers 


hibit: the pipes, the needles, the 
cigarettes, goof balls and heroin. 
I remember asking him whether 
the problem was acute among 
teen-agers. His answer: 

“Yes, but they have us over the 
barrel. To mention openly the 
different forms of dope addiction 
among teen-agers might incite 
them to experiment with dope out 
of curiosity. Many of them would 
try the weed to experience the 
kick. Therefore, we have kept 
quiet about it. The problem, in 
spite of our silence, is growing 
among young people. Our state 
hospitals are loaded to the gills 
now with patients. Of these, only 
5% ever come off the stuff perman- 
ently. Many of these patients de- 
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veloped the habit when they were 
in high school .. .” 


Back to the kid. He's a nice 
looking lad; 16-years-old, an 
only child, too much _ spending 
money, no supervision on the part 
of his parents. As he put it: “My 
parents haven’t the slightest idea 
that I’m playing with dope .. .” 
He, another fellow and two girls 
sat in a car in front of his parents’ 
home. The windows of the car 
were closed tightly, the heater was 
on full blast, and the four of them 
sat there for an hour blowing pot. 


“You cup the cigarette, Father, 
with your fist; and then inhale 
deeply, keeping it in your lungs 
as long as you can. When you ex- 
hale, you do so slowly; and then 
before you blow again, you suck 
up as much of the exhaled smoke 
as you can. We usually do it in 
the car, but if we get in an air- 
tight room, when the folks are 
gone, that’s even better!” 


Narcotics officials have known 
for a long time there is a great 
deal of dope peddling among teen- 
agers. The had thing is that they 
have said little about it. The evi- 
dent result is that school officials 
(Catholic as well as non-Catholic) 
have their heads comfortably bur- 
ied in the sand. A common state- 
ment of school officials is: “I’m 
sure there is no dope in my school. 
Our kids are not messed up with 
any form of dope...” And right 
around the corner from the school, 
the fellow in the grocery store or 


pizzeria may have it under the 
counter, and he knows the federal 
agents can’t touch him unless they 
catch him in the actual sale. 

One night, a few years ago, two 
juvenile officers and I had a tip 
that a certain store owner would 
sell a load of goof balls. We knew 
who would pick it up. A half hour 
before the sale of the dope, we 
drove near the store and watched. 
The juvenile officers were unshav- 
en, dressed in work clothes. I wore 
a pair of slacks and a sport shirt. 
At the appointed time a kid 13- 
years-old walked into the store, 
picked up the goof balls. We met 
him on his way out. The store- 
keeper was arrested immediately 
and questioned at the city jail. Be- 
cause we had no proof, other than 
our own testimony, that he was 
a pusher, he was freed the next 
morning. *The judge said we had 
to have more tangible proof that 
the storekeper actually had made 
the transfer. So there you are! 

Where we go from here is up 
to parents and school officials. You 
can’t fight City Hall; but you can 
do something about cutting down 
on dope among teen-agers. The 
possible danger of inciting undue 
curiosity (in saying too much to 
teen-agers about dope) is practical- 
ly unfounded. Most teen-agers 
who have not been introduced to 
dope circles are repelled by the 
very thought of taking dope. 
They'll get a buzz on from beer 
and wine and an occasional slug 


of the hard stuff at a party. But 
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dope? “Oh, no, Father. It’s too 
dangerous!” 

Even though the vast majori 
of teen-agers will not play wit 
dope, it’s good for parents to know 
that it’s possible for their teen- 
agers to get mixed up with it. 
Therefore, it’s good to let your 
teen-agers know you are _ not 
wholly uninformed (as they think 
you are) of the problem. 

Most of the stuff is channelled 
into neighborhoods from skid row 
in the larger cities. New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, New Or- 
leans are the big ports of entry 
into the United States. It also 
comes into the country from Mex- 
ico. The “winos” in skid row 
carry it into the neighborhoods 
to a pick-up, usually in a cheap 
tavern, drug store, ice cream hang- 
out or a pizza joint. 

Cigarettes are sold for 50 cents 
a jolt, and gradually the price is 
raised to as much as two dollars a 
stick. Once a kid orders the pick- 
up, he has to carry through. If he 
“chickens out,” he is threatened: 
“Youll get your lunch!” which 
means “You'll get beaten up by the 
boys.” No one dares to be a stool 
pigeon: once he knows who the 
pushers are. 

High schoo] students are usual- 
ly introduced to dope by an older 
brother or a “big wheel” in the 


neighborhood. With teen-agers, 


the first experiments with dope 
come when they are 16 or 17. A 
pusher is a little afraid to give it 
to those who are younger, because 
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those in the early teens talk too 
frequently. As would be expected, 
more boys are involved than girls, 
although the number of girls ad- 
dicted to marijuana is frightening 
in itself. You can imagine the 
breakdown of morality in a sgph- 
omore, junior or senior girl who 
is playing with dope. One girl, a 
cheerleader, took it regularly be- 
fore every football or basketball 
game. She needed it, she said, 
because otherwise she wouldn’t be 
in the groove. Her sense of moral- 
ity was at a very low tide. 

Heroin is the heavy stuff. It 
comes in powder form or liquid. 
The liquid, is taken 
with the needle. Any kid can walk 
to the drug store and order a dia- 
betic needle “for his grandmother 
who is sick.” Once he has the in- 
strument, if he has the dope, the 
rest is easy. He can give himself 
the jolt, or one of his buddies can 
give it to him. 

Most teen-agers who are inci- 
pient dope addicts are not afraid 
their parents will find them out. 
“The folks are too slow,” one fel- 
low said. “They are not hep. So 
I talk about dope over the phone 
and my folks have no idea of what 
I'm saying. For instance: “The 
chirp at the gin mill is loaded with 
fifty jolts.’ This means: “The girl 
who sings at the bar has fifty cig- 
arettes to sell.” ‘I'll dig you in the 
short; ITl be wearing a blue lead 
sheet.’ Which interpreted means: 
‘Tll meet you in the car; I'll have 
on a blue top coat.’ ‘Bring the 
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line in your mouse.’ ‘Have the 
money with you in your pocket.’” 


It would be almost impossible 
to keep up with all the jive lan- 
guage prevalent among young 
people. Even the young people 
themselves find it difficult to keep 
up with the interchange of words 
and phrases. A pusher recently ap- 
proached three high school stu- 
dents in a downtown section and 
talked to them in jive. Each of the 
three admitted they caught the 
general idea, but for the most 
part his language was unintelli- 
gible even to them. 


But even though you don’t un- 
derstand the phrases and words, 
still the very language a kid uses 
will give you an idea of what kind 
of company he is keeping. An 
unusual vocabulary should be the 
first warning that maybe this teen- 
ager is travelling with the wrong 
crowd. 


A teacher, a parent, a priest 
could look for possible indications 
of a beginner in dope. If a kid is 
on the needle, he will almost al- 
ways wear long sleeves. In warm- 
er weather, the girl who consistent- 
ly wears a long-sleeved blouse 
may have the marks of the needle 
which she is covering up under 
the ruse of being exceptionally 
modest. Most boys in high school 
are quick to roll up their sleeves. 
If there is anyone who consistent- 
ly has his arms (or arm) covered, 
you might have a dope addict on 
your hands. The coach or Phy- 
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sical Ed instructor could easily 
find out if it is true. 


Anyone who is taking dope reg- 
ularly will show it in his eyes. The 
eyes become small and constricted, 
a little glassy, when the stuff be- 
gins to wear off. Then, too, the 
eyes begin to droop and the dope 
addict will breathe heavily with 
his mouth wide open. 


A kid who is checked early 
enough in this dope stage will 
come clean if he knows his par- 
ents will help him. The same atti- 
tude is held towards priests and 
brothers and teachers. Not so 
with the “pounders,” policemen. If 
a kid on dope can be assured he'll 
get a doctor's help with no pub- 
licity, he will be more than eager 
se get off the stuff before it is too 
ate. 


But usually, a young girl or boy 
in high school is afraid that 
mother and dad, the priest, the 
teaching brother or sister will 
bawl them out unmercifully. They 
are afraid of being exposed before 
the rest of the family, before the 
rest of the kids in school. Conse- 
sequently, they try to carry the 
monkey all by themselves which 
brings them gradually into more 
and more trouble. 

If you recognize signs of dope in 
a teen-ager, don’t beat around the 
bush with him. Be honest about 
it. Many of them, in the earlier 
stages, are hoping they'll be dis- 
covered, so they can get help. One 
boy in the sophomore year 
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couldn’t settle down in school. He 
did very little studying; he 
couldn’t sit still in class. He was a 
consistent thorn in every teacher's 
side. Finally, I said to him: “Fel- 
low, roll up your sleeve. I think 
you're on the needle.” He pro- 
tested violently; but when he re- 
vealed the heavy needle marks on 
his arm, he breathed a sigh of re- 
lief and said: “Father, I'm glad. 
I'm glad you found out. Can you 
help me? You think a doctor can 
take me off the stuff?” 


In dealing with teen-agers who 
are addicts, or possible addicts, 
let them know you mean business, 
but at the same time let them 
know you are the boss. But re- 
member, teen-agers hate to 
be bawled out. They cringe under 
a reprimand from a teacher, a par- 
ent, a priest. But when back with 
the gang their confidence is re- 
stored. They know you are right, 
but they hate you for bawling 
them out, especially publicly. In 
dealing with them sweetly, do not 
pamper them. They resent being 
treated like children. If there is 
any threat of physical violence, 
the kids will clam up. You'll never 
help them then, even though they 
know you can’t hurt them. 

Why write these things in a 
Catholic magazine? 

First, because too many parents 
are ignorant of what is actually 
going on among teen-agers, espe- 
cially in regard to dope. There 
are men and women right now 


standing outside our schools, pub- 
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lic and parochial, pushing dope 
into the hands of our children. If 
you, as a parent, knew some of 
the facts, then you could recog- 
nize the danger signs and pos- 
sibly avert ruin in your own home. 

We write these things, secondly, 
because too many school officials 
have their heads buried in the 
sand. “There is no dope in our 
school,” is an easy, comfortable 
statement. I have known other- 
wise intelligent men who made 
public statements to the newspa- 
pers that there was no juvenile de- 
linquency in their schools. None 
at all. And in one case, at the very 
moment the school official made 
the statement to the press, the fed- 
eral agents were watching several 
of the boys in that particular 
school, information. One 
of the agents said: “As soon as he 
is eighteen,” (speaking of one 
boy) “we'll pick him up, Father. 
We can’t touch him now, because 
the law doesn’t allow us to do so.” 

Thirdly, we write these things 
because many of these teen-agers 
on dope are sick and want help. 
The priests and sisters in school 
are, in the words of teen-agers, 
“too pious to be practical.” We do 
not concur completely with this 
juvenile estimation; but it is partly 
true. An occasional remark made 
by the teacher or the pastor in an 
assembly or during religion class 
may flush out the teen-ager who is 
even now getting the monkey on 
his back and doesn’t know what 
to do about it. 
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Why 


EVER has so large a pro- 
portion of our population 
been married. And the 

chances of a person getting mar- 

ried in the U.S. are greater than in 
other countries of the Western 
world. But the chances of these 
marriages failing are also greater 
than chances of the same sort of 
failure in other nations. 

Surveys reveal that one-fifth or 


Condensed from 
The New York 
Times Magazine 


James H. S. Bossard 


one-sixth of all couples think of 
themselves as unhappy and _ that 
an equal number report only 
“medium happiness.” 

For almost 50 years as a univer- 
sity teacher and student of family 
life, I have watched this situation 
develop. From my studies, I have 
come to think of the following fac- 
tors as the chief hazards to matri- 
monial happiness. 


New York Times Magazine (June 24, 66), New York Times Co., 
Ti Square, New York 36, mi Us 35 
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1. Many people marry too young. 


The average age at which men 
and women marry for the first time 
has been dropping since 1890, and 
since 1940 has dropped sharply. It 
is now about 22 for men; about 
20 for women. 


Yet readiness for marriage is 
more than a matter of years. Ex- 
perts speak of a physiological age, 
a sexual age, a vocational age and 
the age at which a degree of emo- 
tional maturity is reached. Each 
of these stages of development has 
its own importance, but emotional 
maturity—the extent of a person’s 
capacity to deal with life on a 
normal adult level—is the most im- 
portant. Furthermore, adult be- 
havior in marriage is possible only 
if paralleled by adult behavior in 
business, industry and citizenship. 
These qualities of maturity come 
as by-products of experiences in 
living, for which there is no sub- 
stitute. Now, with the lowering of 
the marriage age, the extension of 
the required education period, 
and with so many more people go- 
ing to college, an increasing num- 
ber of couples pass from the shel- 
tered life of the school to the 
realities of a job and a wife or 
husband, and perhaps a_ child, 
with little or no intervening ex- 
perience. 

Consider how this works. Yes- 
terday he was a campus big 
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wheel, living at the Epsilon Chi 
Omega house. She was one of 
the dating favorites at dear old 
Siwash. Now they are living in 
a two-room flat in a large city. It 
is hot. Today his boss was un- 
reasonable, and the gadget in her 
kitchen wouldn’t work. That = 
he muses: “If this dame hadn’t 
chased me, Id still be in clover.” 
And she sulks herself to sleep 
with memories of last year’s junior 
prom. It is a big transition for 
these two, on many fronts, in too 
short a time. 


2. Modern patterns of courtship 
do not make for wise choices of 
matrimonial Partners, 


The premium is on success in 
party-going, dancing, sports, pet- 
ting and use of a patois which in 
my day was called “a good line.” 
There’s an impersonality about 
courtship similar to what one 
finds in more adult aspects of so- 
cial life. We go to a cocktail party 
or reception, observe all the nice- 
ties, say the acceptable things and 
by avoiding any controversial sub- 
ject create the impression of being 
“nice,” “adjustable” and havin 
“a pleasant personality.” All this 
involves a kind of social maneu- 
vering, little of which reveals those 
qualities which matter if the cou- 
ple is going to live happily togeth- 
er for the next forty years. When 
one thinks in terms of a lifelong 
union, being a good mixer and 
having presentable legs are some- 
what less important than what one 


thinks about God, money and a 
crying baby. 


3. Intermarriage between cultur- 
al groups can be a strain on both 
parties, 


Among such marriages, the most 
important in their effect are those 
between members of different re- 
ligious groups. 

The number of interfaith mar- 
riages is large, and it is increasing. 
Recent studies show that half of 
marriages involving Roman Cath- 
olics are mixed marriages, valid or 
invalid, and that the percentage 
has been increasing steadily since 
1910. A study made for the 
United Lutheran Church shows 
that 58 per cent of its members 
marry outside of their church and 
there has been a marked increase 
since 1936. 


Mixed marriages are looked up- 
on with disfavor by all organized 
church bodies. The Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis has 
declared that they “are contrary 
to the tradition of the Jewish re- 
ligion and should therefore be dis- 
couraged by the American rabbi- 
nate.” The attitude of the Catholic 
Church is definite and uncompro- 
mising; it considers invalid any 
marriage involving Catholics not 
solemnized in a religious ceremony 
under prescribed conditions. With- 
in the last 20 years several Prot- 
estant denominations have been 
taking an increasingly firm stand 
on mixed marriages. 
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Three studies (Landis, Bell and 
Weeks), covering a total of 24,184 
families, show that there are ap- 
proximately three times as many 
divorces or separations in Cath- 
olic-Protestant marriages as there 
are when the marital partners are 
of the same faith, and about four 
times as many when a Catholic 
father is married to a Protestant 
mother. And the story of marital 
unhappiness is far larger than di- 
vorce and_ separation _ statistics 
show. 


4. A marked emphasis on the 
romantic motif is hazardous in 
marriage. 


This means that a person mar- 
ries solely for love, that marriage 
is the final realization of romantic 
attraction. It might be called the 
Hollywood concept of marriage, 
since movies have done much to 
foster the lushness of its appeal. 

To speak of emphasis upon ro- 
mance as a pitfall to successful 
marriage can cause misunderstand- 
ing. Strong emotional attraction 
between persons of the opposite 
sex is one of the things that makes 
the world a brighter place in 
which to live. 

The question raised here is the 
acceptance of romance as the pri- 
mary, and often the sole, basis of 
marriage selection. In the old 
days, marriages were arranged on 
the basis of more practical consid- 
erations, such as the judgment of 
parents and kinsfolk, the exchange 
of financial agreements, or the pro- 
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motion of a career. In addition to 
these considerations, there was a 
Jong period of courtship durin 
which the prospective mates an 


_ their respective families learned to 


know and test each other. For 
what people in other cultures 
know, and what we so largely ig- 
nore, is that marriage is not only 
the union of two individuals but 
also of two kinship groups. 


In this respect, it should also be 
noted that sex in marriage means 
more than physical attraction or 
the sequence of romantic glow. 
Sex adjustment is a deep and per- 
vasive achievement, often made 
slowly and on the basis of many 
factors. It involves a deep rap- 
port between two people, the sort 
that can come only with mutual 
respect, reciprocal understanding 
and a sharing of common interests, 
and it is something quite different 
from the sentiment engendered by 
a trim ankle, a chick look or a con- 
spicuous bosom. 


5. A married person who seeks 
individual development of his or 
her personality is courting trouble. 


To these people a good mar- 
riage is one that contributes to the 
personality development of each; a 
poor marriage is one that hinders 
such development. This sort of 
emphasis, of course, is but a phase 
of a much larger ideological pat- 
tern. 


. Children encounter the pattern 
in school when they are encour- 
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aged to “express themselves.” Lat- 
er they express what they have 
been taught in freedom of choice 
of their mates, often with com- 
plete disregard for the advice or 
admonition of parents, kinsfolk, or 
priest. After marriage, this phil- 
osophy is maintained. Almost 
from the beginning, many hus- 
bands and wives organize their 
lives on an_ individualistic basis. 
The employment of married wo- 
men has enforced the trend. 


When one marries for personal 
happiness and fulfillment, then 
one must leave if his goal is not 
realized. If living with Jane 
Brown is essential to one’s per- 
sonality development in 1956, 
what happens in 1957 when only 
Mary Smith can serve as the de- 
veloping agent? If personality de- 
velopment is the sole base for mar- 
riage, then obviously when the 
base disappears the marriage is 
over. 


6. Parenthood is understimated 
as a force in marriage. 


Less than five per cent of the 
space in current literature on 
family relations refers to the mat- 
ter. Yet married people do have 
children—six out of every seven 
couples, in fact, and most of the 
others wish they could. 


Our whole culture is guilty of 
this detour around the subject of 
parenthood. Marriage clinics to- 
day deal only with the problems 
of husband-wife relations. Ameri- 
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can business considers parenthood 
an incident. Housing develop- 
ments and rental offices often ig- 
nore children completely. 


The lack of attention to parent- 
hood in sociological writing is sup- 
plemented by parents who them- 
selves ignore their offspring. The 
children who get up and cook 
their own breakfast while Papa 
and Mama sleep off a hangover 
brought on by the country club 
dance, are symbolic and not too 
exceptional. It is time to remind 
young marrieds that the family is 
the connecting link between suc- 
cessive generations; that this in- 
deed is the basic purpose of the 
family and that other functions 
are secondary. 


4%. Pressures to strive for higher 
social position strain family life. 


The popular democratic ideo- 
logy about social classes in the 
United States is paradoxical. First, 
we are told there are no social 
classes and that to recognize them 
or even speak of them is undemo- 
cratic. Second, most people think 
of themselves as middle class. 
Third, most of us are breaking 
our necks to rise in this “classless” 
society. Here is a weird mixture 
of fancy and fact which gives rise 
to a mad scramble for status and 
advancement up the ladder. 


From this scramble grow many 
problems bearing on family living. 
The show girl who marries the 
banana king’s heir makes the news, 
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but a whole host of less spectacu- 
lar cases go unnoticed. In an open- 
class system, many ambitious par- 
ents hope their children will “mar- 
ry up.” As a result, they develop 
the notion that no mate is quite 
good enough for their son or 
daughter. 


Pressure to marry up is only 
ig of a much larger story. Social- 
y ambitious wives put their hus- 
bands on the griddle, forward- 
looking husbands do the same to 
their wives and many growing 
children give both parents the full 
treatment. This striving for status 
in our “classless” society is an in- 
dividualizing process in which 
husband, wife and children tend 
to climb separately. Certainly 
nothing about the process fosters 
the development of familism. 


8. There is far too little empha- 
sis upon the family as a group. 


No civilization has ever formal- 
ly educated its young people in 
the area of family living as has 
ours—at the university as well as 
the secondary school level. But 
most of the emphasis has been 
upon how to get married rather 
than how to stay married. Actual- 
ly, a family is a project in group 
living. Its stability requires em- 
phasis on group values rather than 
on the individualistic forces so 
widely stressed. 


I am convinced there are tech- 
niques in group living whose na- 
ture can be identified, whose im- 
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portance can be demonstrated, and 
whose use can be taught. For a 
number of years, Dr. Eleanor S. 
Boll, my research associate, and 
I have studied the relatively for- 
mal family procedures centering 
around holidays, natal days, vaca- 
tions, family meals and the like. 


We speak of these as family ritu- 
als, meaning prescribed family 
ways of doing things together 
which build up a feeling of right- 
ness and happiness through par- 
ticipation. 

People can best be held together 
by doing things together. 


Family First 


Education depends first and foremost on the family. For the 
end of the family is not only to beget offspring—promiscuity would 
be enough for that—but to beget them as children of man or to 
bring them up spiritually as well as physically—Jacques Maritain 


in The Grail. 
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“Admit it! Isn’t it true, the only luxury we 


permit ourselves is living beyond our income?” 
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How to 


Double the Life 


of Your Nylons 


LONS are a major item 
in a woman’s wardrobe 
and budget, but the aver- 

age wearer knows next to nothing 
about how to get the most out of 
them. Actually, by investing in 
the proper types of nylons, and 
knowing how to handle them, you 
should be able to cut your nylon 
expenses in half. 

For example, no woman would 
think of wearing an _ expensive 
sheer dress around the house or to 
work. Yet, women by the tens of 
thousands will be found wearing 
the sheerest, most delicate nylon 
stockings for all occasions. The 
turnover is so great that well over 
600 hosiery manufacturers in the 
United States work at top speed to 
produce the estimated 32,000,000 
dozen pairs of nylons sold each 
month. 

Numerous surveys have shown 
that the majority of women do not 
know how or do not bother to take 
the proper care of their stockings. 
In addition, they are thoroughly 
befuddled by such common 
hosiery terms as gauge and denier 


By Helen Keffer 


so that they cannot properly de- 
cide what is and what is not a 
good buy. 

Gauge indicates only the fine- 
ness of the knit, not sheerness. A 
5l-gauge stocking, for example, 
means that 51 needles or stitches 
are packed into a one and a half 
inch width. The higher the gauge 
the more threads per inch and the 
stronger the stocking. Stockings 
come in a range of gauges from 
39 to 66. 

Denier on the one hand refers 
to the weight of the threads used 
in making a stocking, and this is 
what controls the sheerness. A 
15-denier stocking, on the other 
hand, is just twice as heavy. 

Before World War II, the sheer- 
est nylons that women could buy 
were made of 30 or 40 denier 
yarns. Compared with the much 
sheerer 20 denier and 15 denier 
stockings brought out since the 
war, the prewar models stood up 
remarkably well. 

But the clamor was for sheerer 
stockings. The 15-denier type was 
made to meet this demand, and 
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women were gourmands for them. 
But since they were super-sheer, 
and because women insisted on 
wearing them to the office or work 
bench when the proper place for 
them is the dance floor or the 
theater, it is little wonder that 
their life-span proved to be disap- 
pointingly short. 

Mr. George D. McKinney, a 
prominent hosiery authority, has 
this good advice for women who 
wish to make their nylon invest- 
ment go the farthest: “Build up a 
well-rounded wardrobe,” says Mr. 
McKinney, “along the following 
lines: three pairs of service nylons 
of 60 or 70 denier suitable for 
housework and other occupations 
where serviceability is the primary 
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need; six pairs of semi-service (30, 
or 40 denier) nylons for busines 
and shopping wear, and _ three. 
pairs of sheer nylons of 15 or 20 
denier for evening or special 
wear.” A woman possessing such 
a wardrobe of nylons soon will 
come to appreciate how wonder- 
ful and how inexpensive leg-flat- 
tering nylons can be. 


Of course, the careful buyer will 
do more than stock up on the basis 
of denier alone. Proper attention 
will be given also to foot size, 
length for the leg and_ shape. 
Then, too, there are various grades 
to watch out for—first quality, ir- 
regulars, seconds, and thirds. 


First quality nylons, usually sold 
pre-packaged, are supposed to be 
completely free of flaws or irregu- 
larities. Hose marked “irregulars” 
may contain imperfections of size, 
color or fabric. But they also are 
free of defects in material or con- 
struction like mends, tears or runs. 
Seconds, on the other hand, de- 
notes that one or both stockings of 
a pair contain obvious runs, tears 
or other defects. Stockings labelled 
“thirds” will have welt mends 
more than one-half inch long and 
leg or seam mends representing 
substantial defects. The best ad- 
vice in this connection is to look 
carefully before you buy. Flaws 
anywhere in the leg of a stocking 
should be sufficient cause to pass 
the pair up unless it is being offer- 
ed to you free. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is possible to get excellent 
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buys among non-first quality hose 
when the only defects are shadows 
or mends in the foot or welt of the 
stocking. 

Getting stockings that fit pro- 
perly is quite a problem for many 
women. Foot length and width, 
leg length and width, calf and 
ankle measurements and the kind 
of foundation worn are factors that 
determine a good fit. If your 
hosiery in the past has been baggy 
in spots and too tight in others, 
the next time you buy be sure to 
ask for “proportioned sizes.” Pro- 
portioned nylons are available in 
three lengths (short, medium and 
long) and in three different pro- 
portions (slender, average and 
full). Then, too, special outsize 
stockings are prepared for women 
with large thighs and legs. There 
is more fabric in outsize stockings, 
and they have more elasticity. 

What is the difference between 
full-fashioned nylons and seamless 
nylons? 

Full-fashioned stockings are 
knit flat to conform to the shape 
of the leg and then seamed to- 
gether along the bottom of the 
foot and up the back of the leg. 
You can spot them by the fashion 
marks or raised dots on each side 
of the back seam. Their chief ad- 
vantage is, of course, perfection of 
fit and appearance. 

Seamless hose, on the other 
hand, are knit in tubular form with 
the same number of _ stitches 
throughout the leg and foot. Later 
they are shaped or boarded on 


heated drying forms where they 


are given their permanent shape. — 


A good point to remember when 
buying hosiery is to determine the 
amount of stretch or give just be- 
low the hem. First quality stock- 
ings should stretch at least 12 
inches at the hem and seven inch- 
es through the instep. Of equal 
importance is to notice whether 
or not the fabric will regain its 
original size after being stretched. 
If it doesn’t you would be unwise 
to buy the stockings no matter 
what the label says. 

The wise hosiery buyer makes 
sure to purchase at least two pairs 
of the same color at a time so that 
the left-over stockings may be 
matched perfectly as pairs become 
broken up due to defects. 

Women seriously interested in 
stretching their hosiery budget by 
getting the most out of their ny- 
lons will be amazed at how valu- 
able the following tips can be for 
them: 

Choose the best denier for each 
occasion. 

Handle your hose always with 
care. Look them over for breaks, 
occasionally, check your shoe 
lining for rough spots, and keep 
your legs away from sharp-edged 
furniture. 

When you put your stockings 
on, take the time to roll the leg 
of the stocking down to the toe 
before slipping your foot into 

lace. Be sure your toenails are 
kept filed and free of sharp edges. 


Spot runs in time, as soon as 
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possible after they start. Apply a’ 


drop of special runcheck solution 
to new-formed runs. Do not use 
fingernail lacquer. Purchase the 
proper kind of run-stop solution 
at a hosiery specialty shop. If you 
are conscientious enough, you may 
even want to buy special hosiery- 
mending needles and apply the 
stitch in time yourself. Many do 
this. 

A worthwhile practice is that 
of storing your nylon wardrobe in 
special utility boxes, lined with 
smooth satin. 


Nylons should be washed im- 
mediately after wearing in mild 
soap suds. They are made of deli- 
ate threads and should be handled 
gently, and rinsed in clear luke- 
warm water. 


Never wring stockings 


dry. 


Rather roll them in a soft absorb- 
ent towel, then unroll immediate- 
ly. Dry them over a smooth rod 
out of reach of the sun or warm 
radiators. Nylons but 
they never should worn until 
thoroughly dry. 

By. all means, remember never 
to fasten garters into the stocking 
leg. Front and side garters should 
be fastened half way down the 
hem while seated in order to allow 
for knee action, and as every girl, 
should know one of the things that’ 
looks best about a pair of nylons 
on a woman's leg is perfectly 
straight seams. 

There’s nothing to it. You can 
double the life of your nylons by 
understanding some of the mum- 
bo-jumbo of stocking parlance and 
following the foregoing tips on 
how to humor them. 


Three Stages of Love 


“Youngster,” said the old married man to a friend about to 
be wed, “you will find, as you give things to your wife, that she 


will go through three stages.” 


“Really?” rejoined the lovesick swain. “That’s very interest- 
ing. What are the three stages?” 

“At first,” came the solemn explanation, “she will say: ‘You 
are the sweetest, most wonderful husband in the world.’ Then, 
before you know it, she will accept a gift with: ‘Well, it’s about 
time. I thought you’d never get it for me!’” 

“And the third stage?” inquired the young man fearfully... 

The older man sighed. “Then she’ll say, but softly, and only .. 
to herself: ‘He gave it to me, without a struggle. I wonder what 
he’s up to?’ ”—The Irish Digest 
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Joey needed male companionship— 
and, of course, that meant me 


Life nith My Joey 


Condensed from “Life With My Mary” 


GREAT comradeship de- 

veloped between Joey and 
me— rather too much comradeship 
for my taste at times. He would 
not let me out of his sight when he 
was awake, and displayed an un- 
canny genius for hearing me when 
1 entered the house while he slept. 


My newspaper work kept me 
out at all hours of night, but no 
matter when I got home, Joey 
woke and wanted to play. He 
slept in the same room with Mary 
and me; we have always kept our 
children within earshot at all 
times in their infancy. 

I took to keeping my pajamas 
in the bathroom so that I could 
prepare for bed out of Joey’s 
hearing. I installed a silent light 
switch so that there would be no 
snap to betray my presence. En- 
tering the living room late at night, 
I would doff my shoes and steal 
like a burglar up the stairway to 
the second floor. I slipped sound- 
lessly into the bathroom, closed 
the door an inch at a time, touch- 
ed the noiseless switch, undressed 
with infinite care, donned my pa- 
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jamas, tiptoed into the bedroom, 
and lifted the covers to crawl into 
bed. 

In an instant—although I had 
made no more sound than a moth 
alighting on cotton — Joey was 
wide awake, sitting up in his crib 
and beginning his chant, “Da — 
da — da,” meaning Daddy. Also 
meaning “Play with me_ until 
morning.” 

I was completely defeated every 
time. No matter what stratagems 
I tried, I could not get to bed 
without Joey knowing. There was 
only one possible solution—I had 
to learn to get along with less 
than a normal amount of sleep. 
I succeeded in doing that. I suc- 
cecded so well that to this day I 
seldom spend the traditional eight 
hours in bed. 

One night Joey cried for hours 
while Mary and I, unable to dis- 
cover what was wrong, took turns 
walking the floor with him and 
trying every possible trick to quiet 
him. At last, in desperation, I 
telephoned a_ physician. 

Dr. James Barry lived a few 
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blocks from our 
house. He came 
unshaven and 
tieless, his collar 
open and _his 
hair tousled. It 
was about 4 a. 
m. He took Joey 
in his arms and 
put him on 
the dining-room 
table for exami- 
nation. And sud- 
denly agonized 
crying, which 
had continued almost without in- 
terruption since midnight, stop- 
ped. He smiled at Dr. Barry and 
tried to seize his thermometer. 


Dr. Barry examined the little 
scoundrel from head to foot. 
Then he turned to us, grinning. 
“There’s nothing at all wrong with 
this boy except that he was bored, 
and wanted somebody to play 
with.” Whereupon he sat down 
and played with Joey for half an 
hour before taking his medical bag 
and returning home. Mary and I 
were inarticulate with embarrass- 
ment. 

This was wartime. Transporta- 
tion was at a premium, and people 
were accustomed to seeing men 
and women boarding buses and 
streetcars with unusual packages. 
But surely few stranger burdens 
could have been carried into a 
bus than the wooden fire truck 
I brought home once. 


Joey, then about four years 
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old, had a mild attack of scarlet 
fever, and was quarantined in a 
room overlooking the side yard. 
Since I had to keep on working 
and mingling with people, I was 
not permitted near him at all. 
Often I stood in the yard and 
caught paper airplanes as he 
sailed them down to me from a 
window, and tried to sail them 
back. 

One day he called down to me, 
“Daddy, buy me a fire twuck.” 

I said okay, without thinking. 

That noon, when I went out for 
lunch, I hurried to a nearby store 
to buy the fire truck. I discovered 
that toys were almost nonexistent; 
all the materials were going into 
war necessities. From store to 
store I went: no fire trucks. I told 
myself that Joey would forget 


about it. 
The moment I arrived home 
that evening, he called to me. 


“Did you get my fire twuck, Dad- 
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dy?” I told him I had tried, “but 
the man didn’t have any.” His face 
fell. 


I saw that his heart was set on 
a tire truck. “Ask some other man, 
Daddy.” I promised. 

The next afternoon, after my 
day’s work in covering the news 
in City Hall, I started out to make 
the rounds of more stores. After 
walking many blocks, I spied a 
huge wooden fire truck in the 
window of a wholesale toy deal- 
er. It was at least four feet long, 
and had a seat in which a young- 
ster could ride. 

I went in and asked the man 
in charge to sell me the toy. “Are 
you a_ dealer?” he _ inquired. I 
looked at him helplessly. “No, but 
I’ve got a four-year-old boy quar- 
antined with scarlet fever, and his 
heart is set on a fire truck. I’ve 
looked in all the retail stores. No 
luck.” 

I paused. “I'll pay retail,” I of- 
fered. “I'll pay more, for that mat- 
ter.” 


He shook his head, and put his 


hand on my shoulder. “Look,” he- 


said, “you'll pay me wholesale — 
not a cent more. For a boy with 
scarlet fever — why, I feel like 
giving you the fire truck.” 

“Nothing doing,” I said. “Ill 
pay.” I did so. 

He wrestled the gigantic toy 
out of the window and stood hold- 
ing it while we looked at each 
other. “I don’t have a box for it,” 
he apologized. “And I certainly 
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can’t put wrapping paper around 
a thing this big.” 

“I’m so glad to have it that I'd 
walk all the way home carrying 
it if I had to,” I replied. I took 
the truck from his arms and went 
out. 


People on the street turned to 
watch me, smiling, as I carried 
the huge thing along, peering 
around it to avoid bumping into 
passersby. The bus driver looked 
startled as I got aboard, maneu- 
vering the toy carefully through 
the open door. For a moment, I 
thought he might tell me his bus 
wasn’t a moving van, but he only 
grinned with the tolerance of war- 
time and waited until I had 
struggled to a seat before starting 
his bus. I sat there holding the 
truck on my knees, trying to avoid 
staring at its red paint, but un- 
able to see over or around it. 

Never have I felt more trium- 
phant than when I walked into 
the house with the truck in my 
arms. I basked in the excited ex- 
clamations of Mary and Bussie 
and Betty. Then I went up the 
steps, put the truck on its wheels 
in front of Joey’s door, and call- 
ed to him, while Mary and the 
girls watched happily. He opened 
the door and I pushed the truck 
toward him. “Here you are, Joey! 
Here’s your fire truck.” 

He uttered a whoop of joy and 
rushed forward to throw his arms 
about my neck. I fled down the 
steps, laughing and cautioning 
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him, “No, no, mustn’t touch 
Daddy until the scarlet fever is 
all gone.” 

He mounted the seat of the 
truck and pushed himself into his 
room, riding it joyfully. Many 
years later, when Joey was almost 
as tall as I, I saw the truck, its 
paint faded and its wheels broken, 
being carried out of our basement 
and handed to the rubbish collec- 
tors. 


When Joey was five or six, my 
younger sister Regina — his Aunt 
Gene — came to live with us for 
a few months. Joey found himself 
surrounded by females, and there 
were occasional skirmishes be- 
tween his masculine ideas and 
their feminine ones. 


One evening I came home to 
find him waiting for me at the 
front door. “Hi, Joe!” I greeted 
him heartily. 


“Hi, Dad,” he responded dis- 


consolately. 
“What’s wrong, Joe?” 
He delved into his _ trouser 


pocket and came up with what 
looked like a huge pocketknife. 
“Why, Joe!” I exclaimed. “A 
pocketknife! That’s fine. Who gave 
it to you?” 
His gesture embraced ll the 
“They did.” 


world of womankind. 
“Well. That’s nice.” 
He looked at me glumly. I put 
out my hand and took the knife. 
“Open it,” he said disgustedly. 
I did so. The blade was rubber. 
“How can anybody cut any- 
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thing with that,” inquired Joe with 
a vast contempt. 


“I see what you mean,” I said. 
I took his hand. “Let’s go fave a 
little walk.” 

We strolled around the yard in 
the bright sunshine. 


» 
oe. 


“Yes, Dad.” 

“If I get you a real knife—.” 

“Yes, Dad!” 

I paused. “You know, Joe, 
they're afraid you'll cut yourself. 
Or somebody else.” 

“T know.” 

“If I get you a real knife, will 
you promise not to open it unless 
I'm with you — until you're big 
enough not to cut yourself?” 

“Sure, Dad.” 

“Okay, Joe. I'll buy you a real 
knife.” 

“Dad.” 

“Yes?” 

“I know where there’s a real 
knife.” 

“Where?” 

“In the house. Grandma’s got 
one. I saw it. It’s in her drawer. 
It was Grandpa’s knife. That’s the 
kind of knife I want, Dad. I'd 
rather have Grandpa’s knife than 
any other knife. It’s just the right 
kind.” 

I stood thinking for a minute. 
“Well, Joe,” I said finally, “we’ve 
got to be smart about this. We'll 
go in, and I'll talk to Grandma. 
You just listen. Don’t say any- 
thing.” 

We went in and sat down in 
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Mother's room. After some desul- 
tory conversation, I started to re- 
minisce about my boyhood. Pres- 
ently, seizing a convenient open- 
ing, I asked, “How old was I when 
I got a whittling knife?” 

“Not very old,” said Mother 
disapprovingly. 

“Ten?” 

“Ten, bosh. I doubt that you 
were six. I thought your father 
was out of his mind, giving you 
a knife at that age.” 

“Did I ever cut myself?” 

“No. No, you were pretty care- 
ful. I'll have to admit that.” 

“Well, I think Joey is old 
enough for a knife. I wish you'd 
give him Grandpa’s knife.” 

My mother gasped in horror. I 
argued, “Joey’s just as careful as 
I was, and he promised never to 
open the knife unless I'm with 
him.” 

She yielded at last and handed 
the knife to Joey. He slipped it 
proudly into his pocket, took my 
hand, and said, “Let’s go outside 
and whittle, Dad.” 

Not once did he ever cut him- 
self — or anybody else. 

Across the alley from us at 
that time lived a boy named 
Grant MacKinnon. He came to 
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our house often to play with Joe. 
Their conversations sometimes 
were wonderful, because Joe 
could not pronounce “s’s,” and 
Grant was unable to enunciate a 

One afternoon on my day off, 
they stood watching me as I paint- 
ed the house screens in the bright 
sunlight. Grant edged closer and 
closer, until at last Joe put out 


an arm and brushed him back. 


“’tay back, Grant,” he said. 
“You'll get *plashed.” 
“Say that again,” suggested 


Grant cunningly. 
“I said you'll get ’plashed.” 
Grant drew a deep breath and 
said loudly, with a vast contempt, 
“Not ’plashed. S-s-s-splashed!” 
Joe said nothing. Presently, 
however, he and Grant wandered 
to a bench and sat there aim- 
lessly talking. Then I heard Joe 
asking, “Where are we, Grant?” 
Grant replied disgustedly, “In 
your back ’ard, of course.” 
“Where?” 
Grant raised his voice. “I said 
we're sitting in your back ’ard!” 
Joe took a deep breath. “Not 
’ard. Can’t you talk right? It’s 
y-y-y-yard!” 


The pastor was describing the end of the world before a 
religion class. “The thunder will roll, lightning will flash, flames 
will shoot out of the earth and dead will rise up.” 

The children listened patiently until one finally spoke up. 
“Father, will we get out of school?”—Grocers Advocate 
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He has proven Lujack to be a good 
judge of football talent 


PAUL HORNUNG: 
Notre Dame’s Best Quarterback > 


Dave Warner 


N a sense, you 
might say Terry 

Brennan, the Notre 
Dame football coach, 
and Paul Hornung, his 
senior quarterback, 
started out together. 

Brennan the 
freshman football 
coach at Notre Dame 
under Frank Leahy 
when Hornung was trying to win 
his freshman football spurs. 
Johnny Lujack, the former famous 
Fighting Irish quarterback, also 
was an assistant under Leahy at 
that time. 

One day when Brennan and 
Lujack were playing gin rummy 
50 


as they waited for 
Leahy to call a coach- 
es meeting to order, 
Hornung happened to 
walk into the room. 

Lujack stopped 
playing cards for a 
minute, taking time 
out to whisper to 
Brennan, “See _ that 
fellow. That’s Paul 
Hornung. Remember his name. 
He’s going to be the best quar- 
terback they ever had at Notre 
Dame.” 

Ever since, Hornung has _ pro- 
ven Lujack to be every bit as 
good a judge of football talent as 
he was a great quarterback. 
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Riding right into the teeth of 
what many regard as Notre 
Dame’s toughest all-time sched- 
ule (Southern Methodist, Indiana, 
Purdue, Michigan State, Okla- 
homa, Navy, North Carolina, 
Pittsburgh, Iowa and Southern 
California), Hornung this season, 
his last at Notre Dame, will be 
trying to repeat as an All-Ameri- 
can selection. 

In privately voiced opinions 
around the Notre Dame campus 
you will get more than just a few 
veteran old football “railbirds” to 
admit he’s just about the best 
quarterback that ever played 
*neath the shadows of the Golden 
Dome. 

That’s tribute enough in itself 
when you consider there’s been 
the likes of Frank Carideo, An- 
gelo Bertelli, Johnny Lujack, 
George Ratterman, Frank Trip- 
ucka, Bob Williams, and Ralph 
Guglielmi. 

Reason for the laurels directed 
Hornung’s way is that he can do 
so many things well on a foot- 
ball field. At 6-2, 208 pounds, he 
presents an amazing specimen as 
a T-formation quarterback. 

He is speedy and sure enough 
of foot to match the running of 
any halfback on the Notre Dame 
squad. He has booted field goals 
as long as 40 yards. He practi- 
cally punts the ball out of sight, 
and his kickoffs nearly always 
carry into the end zone. And al- 
most any football fan knows how 


well he can pass. He can block 
and tackle, too. 

And how did Notre Dame hap- 
pen to inherit such a rare gift? 
Well, Tom Fitzgerald, a sports- 
writer in Louisville, Ky., Horn- 
ung’s hometown, tells it best. 

“I knew him as an infant in 
Louisville,” the story goes. “He 
was brought up by his mother 
from the day he was a year old. 
She took out an educational policy 
with an insurance company for 
him to go to Notre Dame, never 
thinking he might become an ath- 
lete. 

“But she made up her mind, 
once he became a big deal in 
high school football, not to at- 
tempt to influence his choice of 
school. The scouts were all over 
the place, and this was at a time 
when the University of Kentucky 
decided to go with home-grown 
talent. Scholarship offers were a 
dime a dozen. 

“She was making novenas, hop- 
ing he’d choose Notre Dame, but 
still she never interfered. One day 
Bear Bryant, Kentucky’s coach at 
that time, and Governor Wetherby 
and I went to see the boy at his 
mother’s home. This was big stuff, 
the Governor walking in and say- 
ing, ‘Mom, let’s put on some cof- 
fee and talk.’ It figured to do the 
trick. 

“Mrs. Hornung put on the cof- 
fee and they talked; and finally 
they left the house, without see- 
ing Paul. They didn’t ask for the 
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boy, because not seeing him in 
the living room or in the kitchen 
in the day time, they figured he 
was out somewhere. 

“They didn’t get anywhere 
pleading their case with Mrs. 
Hornung, naturally. She was vis- 
iting out loud and praying inside 
— for Notre Dame. 

“Bryant and the Governor left, 
still without having asked about 
Paul’s whereabouts. If they had 
asked for him, he might be play- 
ing for Kentucky today. He was 
in the house taking an afternoon 
nap. But they never thought to 
ask. Was this the luck of the 
Irish?” 

When Hornung came to Notre 
Dame, he was asked why he 
chose that school. His answer was 
simple. “When I played in high 
school, I played on the best team 
in Louisville, Flaget High. Now 
I'd like to play on the best team 
in the nation — Notre Dame.” 

The Louisville lad really came 
into his own last year and was 
termed one of the solid reasons 
why Notre Dame finished with a 
surprisingly respectable 8-2  re- 
cord. 
In both those losing _ tussles, 
Hornung was as much a standout 
performer as any player on the 
field. In each case, the Irish were 
thoroughly beaten, 21-7, by 
Michigan State, 42-20, by South- 
ern California. 

But the Hornung performance 
they all like to remember is the 
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one against Iowa against whom 
Notre Dame _ pulled another 
chestnut from the fire with a 
stirring 17-14 win. Here’s a brief 
playback: 

Notre Dame trailed 14-7, late 
in the fourth period at Notre 
Dame Stadium. Hornung grabbed 
Iowa’s short kickoff and ran 21 
yards to the Notre Dame 38-yard 
line. 

He wasted no time cranking up 
his passing arm, completing a 17- 
yard pass on first down. He hit 
another receiver for 15 yards 
more. Then he sent his fullback 
up the middle for another 15. 


With Iowa now rushing him in 
a mad effort to stop his passing, 
Hornung, wildly eluding tacklers 
in the backfield, fired a running 
pass to Jim Morse in the end 
zone. Hornung converted to tie 
the score, then kicked off to Iowa, 
his kick carrying into the end zone. 
The Iowa halfback who tried to 
run out the ball was tackled by 
Hornung on the Iowa two-yard 
line. 

Following an Iowa punt, the 
Irish drove again, only to be 
stopped on the five-yard line. A 
penalty put the Irish back on the 
20, but on fourth down from the 
28 (38 to the crossbar) with two 
minutes, 15 seconds remaining, 
Hornung booted a perfect field 
goal. Hornung rode off after the 
game on the shoulders of the 
Notre Dame student body. 

Typical of the coaching at 
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Notre Dame, Brennan does not learn,” Brennan says of Hornung. 
lay on the lavish too thick for “But we know he’s a take charge 
Hornung or any other player. guy, and he should be even bet- 
“He’s_ still got some things to ter this year.” 


JEST AROUND THE HOME* 
by DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


You know a man is in love with his wife if he keeps going 

out of his way to give himself credit for her success. 
* * * 

We have proof in our home that the “wonder drugs” aren’t 
so wonderful after all. Our medicine chest is loaded with un- 
used prescriptions because we got better on our own before we 
needed to use them up. 

* * * 
It’s the unexpected things in life that provide the biggest 
thrills — like your wife pinching pennies to buy you an expen- 
sive birthday gift. 
i * * * 
When a modern mother gets a lot done in a day, she’s got to 
«give the children most of the credit for it. 
* * * 

Frequently when a man throws in the sponge he’s only mak- 

ing ready to do the dishes for his wife. 
* * * 

Most women reason that a rare gift from their husband is 
better than no gift at all. 

* * 

The trouble with a lot of women who like to be on the move 
is they make their husbands do the moving for them. 

* * * 

The one thing every husband should learn as early as pos- 
sible in marriage is how much of his own happiness. depends 
on a word of praise now and then for his wife. 


*Registered, U. S. Patent Office. 
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By Sister Rosalia, S.S.N.D. 


HEN I was seven I lived in 

a block in which were 10 
children of my own age. Most of 
our time was spent playing house, 
store, going visiting or going to 
a show, just like other young 
children. 

Annie Rubish was my best 
friend. She lived in the third 
house from the corner. Every af- 
ternoon at five o’clock her mother 
would come out on the porch and 
call for her. 

“Annie, do you hear me? It’s 
time to come in to say the ros- 
ary.” 

“Yes, mummy, I hear you.” 

We all trudged into the Rub- 
ish’s living room, found a com- 
fortable chair to lean on, and 


knelt to say the rosary. Mrs. Rub- 
ish always led and we answered 
the prayers. After the rosary each 
was given a cookie. 

One day I went home still eat- 
‘ing my cookie. I kissed my moth- 
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er, and then told her about the 
cookie, and how nice 
mother was. 

When I spoke about saying the 
rosary she looked surprised and 
said: 

“Are you certain that Mrs, Rub- 
ish doesn’t mind your‘coming into 
her house?” 

“O no, mother, she doesn't 
mind. And mother, may I bring 
the kids to our house to say the 
rosary too?” 

“You may bring them, but lis- 
ten dear, I can’t lead the rosary,” 

“That’s OK. Annie and I can 
lead the rosary. And mother, will 
you give us all a cookie, if we 
pray nice and loud?” 

“Why yes, dear, I have plenty 
of cookies in the house.” 

I ran to Annie’s house, and told 
Mrs. Rubish that tomorrow we 
must all come to my house to say 
the rosary. Mrs. Rubish smiled 
and said: 

“May I come too? I'll lead.” 

“O, Yes,” I said, “Mother would 
like that.” 

At five the next day Mrs. Rub- 
ish didn’t have to call Annie. We 
were all waiting for her. We walk- 
ed along leisurely and when we 
came to my house mother was at 
the door to meet us. Mother sat 
in her usual chair, and with her 
eyes closed she listened to our 
voices as we said “Holy Mary, 
Mother of God. . ” 

After we had finished, mother 
invited us all to the kitchen where 
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we had cookies and cold drinks. 
Then all went home and I stayed 
to help mother. 


That night at dinner I told my 
daddy all about the kids saying 
the rosary at our house. Mother 
and daddy exchanged glances, 
but said very little. 


The next day my mother was 
rushed to Saint Mary’s Hospital. 
I stayed with grandma. I liked 
grandma, but she didn’t want the 
children to come into the house 
to say the rosary. They could 
come to the yard, and she would 
be glad to give us cookies and 
drinks, but as for the rosary, her 
comment was, “Why I never heard 
of such a thing.” 


When I was permitted to see 
my mother I told her about grand- 
ma. Mother was very sick and 
she just smiled and kissed me. 
When the Sister nurse came into 
the room I told her about our 
gang, about the rosary and the 
cookies too. Sister listened quietly, 
left the room, and soon returned 
with another Sister. The Sister 
with her asked me: 

“Would you like to bring your 
little friends to your mother’s 
room and say the rosary here?” I 
was delighted. 

“Oh mother, I'll go get the kids; 
it’s almost five now.” 

Again I ran to Mrs. Rubish’s 
house. At five Mrs. Rubish and 
we ten children quietly entered 
my mother’s room. We knelt close 


to mother’s bed and loud and 


clear we said our daily rosary. 
Daddy walked in, stood aside 


and smiled, walked out, came 
back with a camera and took our 
picture. It made a pretty picture, 
ten bedraggled youngsters kneel- 
ing around a sick bed. 


Grandma walked in too, but she 
looked disgusted. Very dignified 
she left the room. She did kiss 
mother before she left, but daddy 
got an awful look. She kissed me 
too, and wanted to take me home 
with her. But Mother said: “No, 
mother, please let her here with 
the children.” 

Before we left we had a party 
of cookies and cold drinks. It was 
a wonderful party. 

The next day grandma dressed 
me in a beautiful white dress and 
took me to the hospital. I tip-toed 
to the bed, bent over and kissed 
Mother. Not knowing how sick 
she was, I said, “Mother, look at 
the dew dress grandma bought 
for me. My slippers and_ socks 
too.” Mother smiled. 

The door opened and in walked 
our minister. He bowed to grand- 
ma, to dad, patted me on the 
cheek, then walked to mother’s 
bed, sat down, took her hand in 
his, and spoke to her quietly. All 
I caught was this: “Wollen Sie von 
Thren Glauben abfallen?” I heard 
my mother answer: “Ya.” 

The minister and the hospital 
chaplain met at the door. They 
exchanged a few words and then 
the priest walked to mother’s bed. 
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Daddy took me to the bed and 
there loud enough for all to hear 
the chaplain addressed mother 
and dad. He said. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Wensted, do you 
wish your child to be baptized?” 
Both answered, “Yes, we do.” 

Then in walked the gang. I 
hardly knew them; they were all 
dressed up. I was baptized at 
mother’s bedside. The parish priest 
of the nearest Catholic church was 
my Godfather and _ his house- 
keeper was my Godmother. Moth- 
er was all smiles. She kissed me 


and then grandma took me by the 
hand and held me tight. The 
priest spoke to mother for a short 
time; then she too was baptized. 
Daddy and grandma stood by 
with deep respect. 

That night at one o'clock we 
were called back to the hospital. 
Mother was dying. We hurried to 
the hospital, stood by while the 
chaplain was administering Ex- 
treme Unction, and then just af- 
ter mother had received her first 
and last Holy Communion she 
died. 
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“Why should I increase your allowance? You 
women own 80% of the nation’s wealth already!” 


When it is rightly understood, 
the sexual aspect of married 
life is a source of wholeness 
and happiness 


The Meaning 
of Sex 


in Marriage 


Condensed from Grail 
John L. Thomas, S.J. 


HERE is a profound mystery 

in the love of husband and 
wife. This union of two in one 
flesh somehow eludes the analysis 
of philosopher and_ theologian. 
Even Solomon admitted that one 
of the few things he could not 
understand was “the way of a man 
with a maid.” 


Although we cannot fathom the 
mystery of marital love, we can 
clarify some of its aspects. This 
understanding is needed today. 
Men and women arrive at marriage 
conditioned by a long series of 
varied experiences, attitudes, and 
ideals. Growing up in a society 
characterized by shifting values 


and general moral confusion, they 
may have acquired views and as- 
pirations quite incompatible with 
true love. 


One source of difficulty in an- 
alyzing love is its complexity. 
Broadly speaking, married love in- 
cludes three basic elements: the 
spiritual, the specifically sexual, 
and the affective. There is a spir- 
itual element because it is love be- 
tween persons who love each other 
as persons, not as “things.” There 
is a sexual element since they love 
each other as man and woman. 
There is an affective element be- 
cause love, as the act of a person 
composed of body and soul, opens 
up a whole world of sensible and 
spiritual feelings. These three 
elements are essential components 
of marital love. Closely related 
and interdependent, one cannot be 
neglected or over-emphasized 
without distorting the others. 


This complexity gives married 
love its unique meaningfulness. It 
also contributes to what we might 
call its special vulnerability. Be- 
cause it is complex, its elements 
can be separated from each other. 
If they are separated, marital 
love comes to mean many differ- 
ent things. It may be regarded 
primarily as a companionship with 
little sexual content, or as a re- 
sponse to a physical need,.or as a 
romantic emotion. The modern 
world has witnessed each of these 
distortions in some form or other. 
What is more pertinent, they have 
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made their appearance even in 
Christian marriage. 

The root of the problem lies in 
the failure to understand the di- 
vine plan concerning the function 
of sex. For in the final analysis, 
it is the element of sex, as the 
quality which gives marital love 
its special character, that most fre- 
quently escapes integration in 
marriage. lf husbands and wives 
have false attitudes toward sex, 
they cannot hope to incorporate 
the expression of sex into their 
love relationship. Either it will 
be over-emphasized, or it will re- 
main an area of shared activity 
“along side of” the main current 
of their lives. In neither case 
will it be regarded as an expres- 
sion of love and a means of sanc- 
tification. 

What is the divine plan con- 
cerning the purpose and function 
of sex? In the opening pages of 
Scripture the Creator shows that 
He desires to associate men with 
His creative activity by making 
the propagation and education of 
children depend on their free co- 
operation. He desired that this 
cooperation should be a work of 
love. God created human nature 
in two sexes—“Male and female He 
created them.” In a sense, men and 
women possess human nature in 
an incomplete manner. To repro- 
duce and thus to perpetuate them- 
selves, they must be united with 
another of the “opposite” sex. Be- 
cause we are a composite of body 
and soul, these sexual differences 
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extend beyond the physical, affect- 
ing the sensitive, intellectual, and 
moral aspects of our whole being. 

Thus God appears as the Au- 
thor of the basic differences which 
characterize men and women. He 
is the Author of their sexual union 
for the propagation of the race, 
and of the pleasures associated 
with this union. Nothing in the 
sexual life of man is demeaning or 
evil in itself, for it represents a di- 
vine work. If evil exists, it must 
result from the use of sexual pow- 
er contrary to the divine plan. In 
the realm of sexuality, as in all 
other areas of their conscious ac- 
tivity, men and women must real- 
ize the order of reason. 

What does the order of reason 
require? First, it demands that 
the primary purpose of sex should 
be respected in its use. Second, it 
insists that the inner structure of 
the moral person should be kept 
intact. This means that the spiri- 
tual has primacy over the physical 
in the aspirations and activities of 
man. Finally, it maintains that 
justice between men be observed. 
This underlines the social signifi- 
cance of sex. For we possess sex 
not primarily for our personal 
pleasure, but as a privilege enab- 
ling us to share in the creative ac- 
tivity of God. 

In other words, reason requires 
the realization of the divine plan 
for sex: the propagation and edu- 
cation of the human race under 
conditions worthy of the human 
person. Inasmuch as sex is the 
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prope of intelligent, free, re- 
sponsible beings, marital union 
cannot be restricted to the satisfac- 
tion of a mere biological impulse. 
To have meaning for husband and 
wife, it must be elevated to the 
dignity of a voluntary gift, expres- 
sive of mutual love. Furthermore, 
in Christian marriage, when the 
spouses view their union as the 
fulfillment of the divine decree, 
it becomes a sacramental act, an 
act of religion. 

The Christian concept of sex 
and conjugal chastity is so com- 
prehensive, balanced, and consis- 
tent with experience that Catholics 
should have little difficulty in de- 
veloping sane attitudes toward all 
the elements of marital love. Un- 
fortunately, this is not always the 
case. In regard to sex, some 
Christians almost imply that the 
Creator must have nodded at 
times. People who follow this line 
of thought fall into two broad 
types. They might be called the 
infra-Christians and ultra- 
Christians. Although differing in 
their practical approach, both 
types are alike in their failure to 
take an integral view of sex and 
love. Both persist in considering 
sex as something sub-human, be- 
yond the pale of reason, scarcely 
capable of serving in the develop- 
ment and perfection of husband 
and wife. 

The infra-Christian tends to 
equate sex with pleasure. Al- 
though admitting that we must ac- 
cept the consequences of our acts, 
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he does not directly associate mari- 
tal relations with procreation, nor 
does he see their significance as 
an unselfish act of love. The sex- 
ual drive is considered a kind of 
perennial seven-year itch afflicting 
all mankind, and men in particu- 
lar. Marriage gives the “right” to 
acceptable sexual release and 
pleasure. If children come, the 
infra-Christian accepts them as 
part of his fate. Indeed, he may 
even take some pride in this con- 
crete manifestation of his virility. 
On her part, his wife may accept 
him as he is because she has been 
taught to believe that “men are 
like that.” She knows her “duty” 
as a wife, but sometimes she can- 
not help thinking that although it 
is nice to have a man around the 
house, it would be better if he 
didn’t persist in showing his affec- 
tion “in that way.” 

The ultra-Christian tries to deny 
that sex exists—at least among de- 
cent people. He treats sex like a 
skeleton in the closet—everybody 
knows about it, he admits, but 
everybody acts “as if” it did not 
exist. Of course, he realizes that 
marriage involves the use of sex. 
Nevertheless, this whole sphere of 
marital activity is looked upon as 
a necessary concession to human 
weakness, a series of temporary in- 
discretions motivated by man’s 
lower nature. In fact, sex is re- 
garded as pretty much of a nui- 
sance. Although it is the source 


of some “carnal” pleasure, it is 
only a tricky way that nature has 
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of guaranteeing the continuation 
of the race. 

There is considerable cynicism 
in both the infra- and ultra-Chris- 
tian views of sex. Without fully 
realizing it, men and women were 
duped ” their passions into car- 
rying out the divine decree to in- 
crease and multiply. The infra- 
Christian sees only one aspect of 
reality, but decides to make the 
best of it. The ultra-Christian 
tries to deny reality, but ends up 
by making concessions anyway. 
For both, sex represents a type of 
instinctive drive not directly asso- 
ciated with marital love as one 
of its component elements. 

Both the infra- and the ultra- 
Christian views stem from a mis- 
understanding of Catholic teach- 
ing on sex. Both views concur 
in refusing to see the marital act 
as a manifestation of love. Wheth- 
er it is thought of primarily as a 
source of pleasure (the infra-Chris- 
tian) or as a concession to man’s 
animal nature (the ultra-Christian), 
the practical result is the. same. 

In this connection, we might 
ask: What is an act of love? It 
implies a gift and someone to re- 
ceive that gift. If the sexual act 
is considered as merely the selfish 
pursuit of purely physical gratifi- 
cation, neither spouse can see it 
as an act of love. In order to real- 
ize its profound meaning husband 
and wife must feel that they have 
love to give and share with each 
other, and this love is manifested 
by way of the sexual act. In 


October 


other words, they must look upon 
their part in the act as a gift and 
receive their partner’s offering ‘in 
the same light. Only in this:‘way 
does the act lose its undignified 
selfishness and come under ‘the 
control of justice and love. | 


‘ 


This manner of expressing love 
must be learned. Unfortunately, 
men who grow up with the idea 
that “sex” is primarily a masculine 
attribute designed for their physi- 
cal pleasure are likely to main- 
tain traces of this attitude even in 
marriage. Likewise women who 
have been trained to regard the 
physical manifestation of sex as 
“animal” or “unladylike,” are not 
inclined to change this view ‘by 
receiving a few “instructions” be- 
fore marriage or by merely going 
through the marriage ceremony. 
Both husband and wife need’ to 
rethink their attitudes in terms ‘of 
Christian principles. 

Perhaps we shall always have 
the infra- and the ultra-Christians 
in our midst. Surely the prevalent 
stress on “techniques” can do lit- 
tle more than confirm them in 
their views. Nor will they be 
greatly helped by the assurance 
that the conjugal act is objectively 
good. What is needed is a change 
of attitude which enables them to 
see in the use of sex a positive 
means of mutual sanctification. 

This sanctification stems from 
two sources. First, there is the 


order of intentions and purposes. 
When husband and wife express 
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their love through sexual relations 
they fulfill the divine decree to in- 
crease and multiply. Further, they 
mutually supply that emotional 
support and release normally _re- 
uired for the maintenance of psy- 
chological balance and chastity in 
marriage. These purposes give 
dignity and meaning to sexual 
pleasure. Since happiness is one 
of the health-giving emotional 
states, this pleasure strengthens 
and supports the marriage bond. 
Second, sanctification stems 
from the manner in which marital 
relations are used. The sexual act 
is by its very nature a social act. 
It involves another person as a 
person, not as a thing, that is, not 
as a mere “sexual object.” Hence 
it opens up a wide field for the 
expression of unselfishness, self- 
denial, delicate considerateness, 
sympathy—in short, for charity. It 


is this aspect of selflessness which 
renders the conjugal act an apt in- 
strument of mutual sanctification. 
One who lives as a Christian seeks 
not his own advantage but the 
good of his spouse. Paradoxically, 
(a truly Christian paradox) be- 
cause this conforms to the Cre- 
ator’s plan for sex, it is the only 
way that conjugal relations can 
yield their full measure of happi- 
ness and personal satisfaction. 


Thus is the divine plan fulfilled. 
Attraction between a man and a 
maid grows’ into friendship. 
Friendship ripens into love. Love 
leads to life companionship in mar- 
riage. This companionship is spir- 
itual, sexual, and affective all in 
one. In practice it not only calls 
forth the finest virtues and poten- 
tialities of husband and wife, but 
in loving each other, they develop 
and grow in their love of God. 


Home 


As you have driven your car through a small town of which 
you were not even sure of the name, and have shot past a pretty 
home along the road, has this thought ever occurred to you? 


The trim little house, of which you caught just a fleeting glance, 
is the center of the universe to some family. 


The planning of the house, the building of it, the grading of 
the lawn, and the planting of the shrubbery, represent years of effort. 
Within its walls children have been born, and the aged have passed 
away. Packed in those rooms are the deepest joys and sorrows of 
which the human heart knows.—The Imperial Magazine 
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No matter how busy you are, take time out to 


listen to your children’s after-school chatter 


RE you the type of Mom who 
is forever on the hop, skip 


and run, when little Johnny, a sev- 
en-year-old, runs behind me like a 
little puppy trying to relate after- 
school gossip? Or do you sit down 
companionably with him and 
listen to juicy after-school prattle? 

Six hours of daily grind to little 
Johnny seems like ages to him. 
Fortified in his small area of desk 
space and watched over by the 
eagle-eye of Sister Susan, Johnny 
walks the chalk-line, whether he 
likes it or not. nig from his 

rspective, man ings happen 
happen he makes the mental note 
of relating them at home as soon 
as school is out. Whether his ex- 
periences affect him directly or not 
makes no difference to Johnny. He 
merely feels the urge to relate the 
important happenings as he saw 
them. 

Johnny’s arrival home is herald- 
ed by a whoop and a bound and 
series of joyful barks by the fam- 
ily terrier. Are you, as Johnny's 
Mom, happy to see him or do you 
secretly wish that school would 
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let out at 4:30 instead of 3:30? 
Johnny starts his long list of 
“Guess what Mom,” and “You 
know what?” questions. Now 
Johnny has his own peculiar way 
of relating experiences. Every 
other word is “and she said” and 
“you know” so it does take an eter- 
nity before he comes to the point 
of his story. But that is Johnny. 

If you, as Johnny’s Mom, on 
your trek of hop, skip and jump, 
trying to get the evening meal 
ready besides squeezing in a long 
list of last minute household chores 
that got by-passed, shush Johnny 
up with the old cliche, “Can’t you 
see I’m busy right now? Some 
other time, Johnny,” you are dam- 
pening Johnny’s spirits. He wants 
to tell you now. Later is ages 
away and he most likely will have 
forgotten all about it. He wants 
to relate it to you now, in his own 
inimitable way. 

Perhaps Johnny is shy in school 
and afraid to appear in front of 
the class to take part in “show and 
tell.” But at home with only his 
Mom listening, he can really go to 
town. Let down by his own 
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Mom, Johnny becomes despon- 
dent, esconces himself in front of 
the TV set or isolates himself in 
his own room and lavishes his love 
upon the responsive family terrier. 

Or is your family a large one, 
ages ranging from months to un- 
predictable teens? Is meal time 
a ‘happy free-for-all where the 
members of school age contribute 
to after-school prattle? Does Dad 
listen to Junior's frog-croaking re- 
cital of events that led up to ask- 
ing his current heart throb to the 
Junior Prom? To promote confi- 
dences Dad’s listening must be 
undiluted. Dad must listen as 
man to man to Junior. His mind 
must remain fixed on the subject 
of the Junior Prom, not willy nilly 
getting lost in a maze of cement 
and plumbing contracts. Dad must 
make the appropriate remarks with 
correct timing, be they of approval 
or disapproval. 

Listening is an art, and children 
deserve a hearing. As adults our 
daily experiences accrue from 
years of experience. Our contacts 
establish and develop our person- 
alities as business men and wo- 
men, social successes or positive 
flunkeys. We feel frustrated if 
our story does not receive the at- 
tention we thing it deserves. Yet, 
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this frustration affects only our 
present mood. 

Impressionable children, victims 
of continual frustration will bear 
the marks in future years. 

It doesen’t take much planning 
for a busy mother and home-mak- 
er to fit in “listening-time” in her 
busy schedule, be it immediately 
after school or before bed-time. It 
is the wise mother who takes time 
out and actually looks forward to 
these daily chatter fests, for then 
she finds out from her own child’s 
lips the code of behavior patterns 
set up by the children themselves. 
Each age group has its own set of 
rules of conduct. Condemnation 
and excuse are made without pre- 
tense or sham. Children have a 
way of interpreting their own ac- 
tions, peculiar to their own inter- 
ests. Adult actions are not brought 
into focus as yet, but they expect 
the adults to respect their views. 

Lend an ear to your offspring’s 
chatter. You'll not only be en- 
lightened but your power of influ- 
ential discipline will be lightened 
and the character you are helping 
to develop will be the man of to- 
morrow, who knows how to listen 
well, because his parents knew 
how to listen while he chattered 
away. 


Rarely do men marry women with the idea of reforming them. 
All too commonly women do just that. It is the natural outcome of 
the theory that “a man is what a woman makes of him.” If that is 
so at all, the woman was his mother, not his bride.—Dr. Lois G. 
Lobb in “The Tidings” 
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NEW BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


THE CATHOLIC BIBLE IN 
PICTURES, edited by Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor Dante Del Fiorentino, 
Hawthorne Books, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. $4.95. 


A treasure-chest of exquisite 
drawings and colored photos of 
the Old and New Testament and 
the Acts of the Apostles, this book 
should interest both the children 
for whom it is designed and adults 
accustomed to getting their infor- 
mation from such magazines as 
Life and Look. 

The pictures, reverent and care- 
fully executed, bring the story of 
God’s love for man into vibrant 
reality. Over one thousand illus- 
trations provide a crescendo of 
dramatic movement portraying the 
world’s greatest romance. 

The text of the book is based 
on the latest edition of the Bible 
prepared by the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. 


WHY JOHNNY CAN’T READ, 
Rudolph Flesch, Popular Library, 
New York, N.Y. 25 cents. 

With angry, emotional, driving 
force Dr. Flesch investigates the 
current, wide-spread American 
reading problem. Why are so 
many American youngsters, many 
of average or high I.Q., unable to 
read? 
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Dr. Flesch is qualified to write 
a book such as this. He has a Doc- 
tor of Law degree from Vienna 
and a Doctor of Philosophy from 
Columbia. He is editorial consul- 
tant and lecturer at New York 
University. 

pene: to Dr. Flesch, non- 
readers are produced and nourish- 
ed by the prevalent method of 
teaching children to read by guess- 
ing and memory instead of pho- 
netics. And the experience of this 
reviewer who has worked clinical- 
ly with children of superior intelli- 
gence who cannot read bears out 
Dr. Flesch’s thesis. | Children 
should be given at least a rudi- 
mentary foundation in phonics. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Flesch leaves 
himself wide open to harsh criti- 
cism by his frequent use of sweep- 
ing over-statements, exaggeration, 
emotional writing, and his inatten- 
tion to exactitude. A more schol- 
arly book might have been less 
popular, but it would have held 
more scientific appeal. 

In the second part of his inex- 
pensive little book, Dr. Flesch of- 
fers worried parents 70 pages of 
tested, proven instructions and 
drills for easily teaching children 
to read home. These 
would make the of the 
book worthwhile. 
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Aids for Discussion Clubs 
How to organize and conduct them 


This new booklet will help you start 
and develop a discussion club to make 
members more informed and better 
able to know and explain their faith. 
Excellent tips for recruiting new 
members, choosing a theme, social 
hours, and meeting programs. Filled 
with workable, proved ideas. A long 
needed booklet—and available now! 


FREE with each order for 


Popular Discussion Club Texts 


and valuable reference manuals | 
Popular Explanation of the Four Gospels .... 2.25 2.00 1.25 
Witnesses to the World 45 65 40 
Religion and Life (Vol. 1, 2) .......................--- 1.25 1.00 By | 
Religion and Life (Vol. 3) 85 
Religion and Life (Vol. 4) ..............0.............. 2.00 125 1.15 
(Set of Vol. 1, 2, 3, 4, $4.50) 
Christian Marriage —— 25 16 
What the Mass 35 17 
A Catechism on Birth Control ........................ 20 15 12 
Biblical Questions (Vols. 1 through 8) ........ 40 35 21 
(Specify Series, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6) 

Father Smith Instructs Jackson ........................ 1.00 80 49 
The Modern Social and Economic Order ........ 125 1.10 -76 
The Church in United States History ............ 15 65 36 
Marriage and The Catholic Church ................ 20 15 12 
Making The Catholic Church Easy to Know  .30 25 154% 
Truths Men Live By (Cloth only) .................... 4.50 


Order from the Book Department, 
Our Sunday Visitor HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


. 
Get this free organizing manual now! : 
4 
Howto. 
PEE Orgonize And 
REV. R. C. SONEFELD 
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The story of St. John Life of St. Rita is vividly told. | Mother: Cabrini estab- 
inder of worth 


. the fou Paintings in book, lished nearly 100 schools. 
the Salesians, will warm thousands of dollars in the orphanages and hospitals 
the heart of every i in for needy people. 


originals, are repr 
beautiful FULL COLOR. 


175,000 COPIES IN PRINT! 


ERE in one big volume of nearly 600 
pages are the inspiring lives of many 
beloved Saints—including very likely your 
own Patron Saint—retold in vivid stories 
and illustrated with 48 FULL COLOR art 
treasures by the world’s, great painters: 

Raphael, Rembrandt, Dore, Titian, etc. 
Here is a book that will win an honored 
place in every Catholic home, to be read, 
re-read and cherished for a lifetime. Ex- 
amine it 10 days FREE, without obligation. 
Only then can you really appreciate the 
beauty and worth of this big best-seller. 
“It is a pleasure to recommend it for gen- 
eral family reading.”—Catholic Standard 
“A handsome book, eminently worthy for 
the home bookshelf, or for presentation as 

a gift of beauty.”—Michigan Catholic 

“Excellent collection of lives . . . admirers 
N. of St. Patrick will rejoice!’""—Rev. R. F. 

Grady, S.J., University of Scranton 
N. “Stories are inspiring and moving. 
Magnificent book!”"—M. K., Maple 

> Heights, Ohio 


q 
TON 
FREE -Trial 
Coupon 


Fold, Tear Off 
and Mail Now! 
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> NOT SOLD THROUGH 


Join Father Jogues, Jesuit 
missionary, on his journeys 
into the wilderness to 
spread Catholicism in the 
New World. 


the LIVES Of SAINTS 


Selected by Father Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M.. Editorial Supervision by Father Joseph Vann. O.F.M 


% CANVASSERS 


Life of Saint Patrick, glori- 
ous Apostle of Ireland, is 
dramatically retold in book. 


Exclusive! 


WRITINGS 
OF 
THE SAINTS 


Selected excerpts from 
writings and letters 
of many Saints are 
included right in your 
book! Voices of men 
like St. Patrick, St. 
Ignatius, St. Francis 
Xavier, St. Vincent 
de Paul, etc., may be 
silent .. . but their 
living words carry 
on to inspire us with 
courage and fortitude. 


xamine the Book 10 Days FREE! 
Price Only $5.95 Complete 
Payable $1 Monthly if Delighted 


Imagine .. . The Calendar of Saints and appendix 
showing all feasts celebrated on any day of the 
Church year. . . giving valuable information about 
our best known Saints. 

Imaginc . .. neatly 600 pages of illustrated stories 
rinted on Ivory-tinted paper and bound in genuine 
rtcraft which recreates a rare 15th century bind- 

ing... the Symbol of All Saints inlaid in gold on 
the cover. 

Imagine .. . 24-Karat Gold page tops . . . mag- 
nificent “church window" end papers showing 
great Saints in glorious full colors... = silk 
ribbon marker . . . and many other distinctive 
features of rare beauty. 

Examine LIVES OF SAINTS for 10 days FREE. 
If delighted, keep it for only $5.95 complete— 
payable $1 monthly. Otherwise, return it and pay 
nothing at all. Send no money! Fold, tear off and 
mail FREE-Trial Coupon today! 

John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., 37 W. 47th St., N.Y. 


In Canada order from McAinsh & Co., Ltd., | 


\ Toronto 5, Ontario 
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